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Cuapter XLY. 
IDA’S ALLY. 


7". nature of man is so composite and incongruous, that there 

is sometimes a curious affinity, at least as regards immediate 
results, between poltroonery and chivalry ; and it is quite possible 
that both of these opposing influences may have been at work 
upon John Chaine when he resolved that he would say nothing to 
his wife that evening about Wilfrid and the ill-used Jessie Viccars. 
He did, however, during a pause after dinner, mention, with a 
rather forced laugh, that he had been buttonholed in St. Albyn’s 
by Mrs. Pickersgill, and that she had been so considerate as to 
inform him of current reports which were not less flattering to 
his brother than they were to himself. 

“What the woman’s object can have been in telling such a 
foolish falsehood it is difficult to understand,” he said. 

“Her object,” answered Ida, “was what it generally is, to 
annoy the person to whom she was speaking. It isn’t always 
necessary to tell a falsehood in order to do that.” 

“But surely you don’t believe that what she said was true!” 
cried John uneasily. 

“As Iwas with Barton when he was dying, and as it was to 
me that his confession was made, I naturally don’t believe that it 
was bought and paid for,” answered Ida. ‘Besides which, I am 
as certain as I am of my own existence that Wilfrid would never 
have expended a penny for the sake of proving your innocence. 
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i think it perfectly possible, though, that he may have allowed 
people to give him credit for having spent money in that way.” 

“Well, perhaps he couldn’t prevent people from forming their 
own conclusions; it is only fair to admit that my flight from the 
country was a rather hard thing to explain away. Besides, as I 
told you before, I don’t really care what anybody, except you, 
believes about it.” 

Ida started up abruptly and moved towards the door. She was 
so provoked with the man that she thought she had better not 
trust herself to speak; yet, when she reached the threshold, she 
could not resist turning round to fire a parting shot. 

“Tf this were magnanimity on your part,” said she, “I might 
try to admire you; but both your face and your voice tell me 
that it is nothing of the sort. You know as well as I do that 
your brother is a miscreant who ought to be unmasked, or at 
least ought to be fought; you spare him, not because you love 
him, but simply and solely because you are afraid of him. Why 
you should be afraid of him I cannot conceive; all I know is that 
Iam not afraid of him, and that I will fight him the very first 
time I get the chance.” 

The desired opportunity, little as she supposed it, was about to 
be granted to her. Neither that evening nor at breakfast on the 
following morning did she impart to her husband any of the 
angry and revengeful thoughts with which her mind was filled ; 
but after she had seen John leave the house and plod away down 
the snow-covered drive, she set herself to consider seriously how 
she might best bring Wilfrid to book. He deserved to be 
broughi to book; it was intolerable that he should be permitted 
to have everything his own way by reason of the unmanly 
supineness of his victim; even if he could not be convicted, as 
probably he could not, of all the iniquities which she was 
inclined to lay to his charge, he might surely be compelled to 
make some sort of public declaration to the effect that there had 
been nothing in the shape of collusion between him and Barton. 
She had almost decided to walk up to the Court and beard the 
villain in his den, when the butler came in to announce that “a 
person by the name of Mrs. Viccars” had called and wished to 
speak to her. 

* And I was to say, if you please, ma’am, that her business was 
most particular,” he added. 

“Somebody with testimonials and a subscription list, I 
suppose,” muttered Ida, to whom, as to the rest of us, such visits 


were a matter of frequent and unwelcome experience. “ Well, 
ask her to come in.” 
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Presently Jessie Viccars entered, looking nervous but deter- 
mined, and, after a momentary hesitation on Ida’s part, was 
invited to seat herself. She did not, however, take advantage of 
this proffered civility, but remained standing while, in a rapid 
speech which had evidently been learnt by heart, she explained 
her motives for intruding upon Mrs. Chaine. 

Plain as Jessie’s statement was, Ida did not at first grasp the 
full significance of it, nor was she much prepossessed in her 
visitor’s favour. Very likely the woman was speaking the truth 
when she asserted that she had been cruelly wronged by Wilfrid, 
though it was a good deal less likely that he had ever’ promised to 
marry her; her desire to prevent him from marrying Violet 
Stanton was intelligible, if somewhat visionary, while her 
assumption that she might count upon the cordial co-operation 
of Mr. Wilfrid Chaine’s sister-in-law seemed to border upon 
impertinence. In short, with every willingness to believe the 
worst of Wilfrid, Ida felt the usual feminine inability to 
sympathise with another woman whose reputation has been 
tarnished, nor did it appear to her that the blazoning abroad of 
this particular woman’s wrongs would have any great chance of 
producing the hoped-for effect. 

“T suppose,” she began rather coldly, “ you are the person who 
—there was an interruption at one of Mr. Wilfrid Chaine’s 
meetings before the election, which, I daresay, referred to you. 
Yours is a sad story; but—I am afraid it is not in’my power to 
give you any help.” 

A pink spot appeared upon each of Jessie’s cheek-bones, and 
there was a flash in her dark eyes, as she replied: 

“T don’t think you quite understand me, ma’am. Nobody can 
help me, and I shouldn’t think of asking for anybody’s help; all I 
want is to save others from suffering as I have *suffered. Maybe 
I shouldn’t be sorry either to see justice done to a man who has 
spoilt my life for me; but that’s neither here nor there. What I 
should like to make you realise, if I could, is that that man is bad 
all through and all over. That’s why I came to you. I don’t 
suppose Miss Stanton would listen to me, and I’m pretty sure 
that Mr. John wouldn’t, because he knows already all there is 
to know.” 

She went on to relate how she had handed over the only 
documentary evidence in her possession to John, and how, 
according to Wilfrid’s account, he had contemptuously destroyed 
it. 

“T don’t more than half believe that he did destroy it,” she 
added; “but I’ve no more doubt that it was destroyed than I 
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have that he was scared into running away, so that his father 
might cut him out of the property.” 

Ai this point Ida’s interest in her informant became more keen, 
and every word that Jessie said lent confirmation to the 
suspicions which she had entertained all along. The marvellous, 
the inexplicable thing was that her husband, knowing what he 
had known, had refrained from bringing any accusation against 
his supplanter. But Jessie was of opinion that his silence was 
not so very inexplicable. 

“That man can tell lies with such an innocent face that it 
would take a cleverer gentleman than poor Mr. John to find him 
out,” she declared. “He deceived me after you would have 
thought that it wasn’t possible for him to deceive anybody, and I 
don’t say that he couldn’t deceive me even now, if he thought it 
worth while. I know he is frightened of me, though, because I 
know he has offered my father a good round sum of money to 
marry me to an honest tradesman, whom I should like well 
enough to marry, being so lonely and so unprovided for. But I 
won't marry, and I won’t take the money. I have come here, 
instead, to tell you what I’ve told you: and now it is for you, 
ma'am, to do the rest.” 

“T hardly see what I can do,” answered Ida despondently. 
“Of course I can repeat your story to everybody who will listen 
to me; but it doesn’t follow that I shall be believed, or that, even 
if I am believed, Mr. Wilfrid will be thought much the worse of 
for it. You must be aware that stories of that kind are not 
uncommon, and that it is invariably the woman, not the man, 
who is condemned when they are made public. By your own 
account, he has made you a fairly liberal allowance, and is ready 
to give you a handsome sum on your marriage. That may not be 
justice; but it is what the majority of respectable people call 
justice.” 

“You forget, ma’am,” returned Jessie, with a smile, “that he 
has done something far worse than ruining the daughter of a 
market-gardener. Mr. John, who don’t know how to tell a lie, 
will have to admit, if he is put to it, that I sent him a letter in 
which his brother didn’t only promise to marry me, but hinted 
that the reason why he couldn’t marry me at once was that 
he saw a prospect of getting old Mr. Chaine to leave the property 
to him. There you have his motive for ridding himself of the 
natural heir by fair means or foul; and there, depend upon it, 
you will find his motive for submitting to your terms when you 
threaten him with exposure. I don’t know what your terms will 
be ; I know what mine are: he shall never marry. And to these 
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terms he will agree; because he cares for nobody as he cares for 
himself, and he can’t afford to be disgraced—no; nor even to be 
unpopular.” 


“Why should you not go and dictate terms to him yourself, 
then?” 

“For the reason that I daren’t trust myself within reach of his 
tongue. I told him once that it was possible to love and hate at 
one and the same time, and that is the truth. He has tried 
being rough with me; if he were frightened, he might try being 
gentle with me, and then I couldn’t answer for myself. I came 
here because I wanted to put it out of my power to let him off. 
I don’t think you will let him off, ma’am.” 

Certainly Ida was conscious of no inclination to be guilty of 
that criminal weakness. Her heart was softened towards the 
unfortunate woman who, as she could not but admit, was actuated 
by incentives somewhat less ignoble than those of personal 
comfort or aggrandisement, and she endeavoured to express 
something of the compassion and sympathy to which she had 
been moved. Jessie, however, neither wished to be pitied nor 
felt herself capable of being consoled. 

“T’ve done what I warned him I would do,” were her parting 
words ; “I don’t expect to be thanked, nor I don’t pretend that 
I’ve done it for your sake, ma’am. I may have done it a little bit 
for Miss Stanton’s sake, though I wouldn’t swear to that either.” 

Hardly had Mrs. Viccars lett the house before Ida was on her 
way to Chaine Court. It might perhaps have been more prudent 
to wait a while, to collect her ideas, to decide precisely what she 
intended to do and what circumstances enabled her to do; but 
the truth was that she was too angry and excited for deliberation. 
She saw that there would be difficulty in proving what she was 
firmly convinced of—namely, that Wilfrid had intentionally and 
for his own purposes allowed his brother to be the victim of false 
and shameful aspersions—but she thought that she could at least 
put a stop to his designs upon Violet Stanton, of whose constancy 
to Hubert she no longer felt as certain as she would have wished 
to be. 

“I believe her ladyship is at home, ma’am,” was the butler’s 
surprised and deferentially reproving answer to the inquiry that 
she made on arriving at her destination. 

But Ida said that she did not want to see Lady Elizabeth. 
Her business was with Mr. Chaine, and if he was out, she would 
wait in his stady until he returned. 

The result of this determined attitude on her part was that she 
was presently ushered into the spacious and comfortably furnished 
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room where Wilfrid was seated, with a pile of letters and papers 
on the writing-table before him, and that her adversary rose and 
greeted her after the time-honoured fashion in vogue amongst 
prize-fighters. He knew very well that she had come to fight 
him; but not the less on that account was his pressure of her 
hand fraternal and affectionate, nor did he neglect to push an easy 
chair up to the fireside for her. 

“How courageous of you to face this bitter weather!” he 
exclaimed. “I really think you must have had some special 
reason for braving the elements.” 

“T am not afraid of a little cold,” answered Ida; “but, as you 
may imagine, I shouldn’t have forced myself upon you at this 
hour of the day unless I had had a special reason for doing so. 
Will you allow me to speak plainly and unceremoniously? It 
will be a saving of your time and mine if I may.” 

“It is always foolish and useless to waste time,” answered 
Wilfrid urbanely. “Pray, consider yourself released from all the 
trammels of ceremony.” 

“Then,” said Ida, “I will begin by telling you something that 
John told me last night. He was in St. Albyn’s yesterday, and 
he met Mrs. Pickersgill, who, in the kindness of her heart, 
repeated the gossip of the place to him. According to her, 
people are saying that my husband was really the murderer of 
Mr. Fraser, that Barton was bribed by you to perjure himself on 
his death-bed, and that you have not contradicted this report, 
although it has been mentioned in your presence.” 

“T am not aware,” answered Wilfrid, “that any statement so 
circumstantial as that has ever been made in my presence; if it 
had been, I should of course have corrected it. Once or twice I 
have heard innuendoes to the effect that John’s innocence has not 
been absolutely proved; and of these I have taken no notice, for 
the simple reason that I cannot now, any more than I could at 
the time of the inquest, swear to it positively. If you will be 
advised by me, you will follow my example and leave time to do 
its work. Some people, you know, still believe that the son of 
Louis XVI. grew up and had a family, while others maintain that 
Mary Stuart had no hand in the murder of Darnley. It is idle to 
argue questions as to which there must always exist the possi- 
bility of a doubt. May I ask whether that was the only charge 
that John had to bring against me ?” 

He put this query because he was quite sure, by the expression 
of Ida’s face, that there was more to come, and her rejoinder did 
not take him by surprise, though it assumed a form which he had 
scarcely anticipated. 
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“ John brings no charge against you,” she replied drily; “it is 
I who accuse you of infamous cruelty and duplicity—I and 
another. When I tell you that Mrs. Viccars has been with me 
this morning and that she has related to me the whole history of 
your dealings with her, including the fact of her having for- 
warded a letter of yours to John, of which you robbed him—for I 
haven’t the slightest doubt that you did rob him of it—you will 
understand what I mean.” 

“Tt is singular,” remarked Wilfrid, “ that John himself should 
have spoken to me yesterday about that letter. Perhaps he 
mentioned to you that he had spoken to me upon the subject? 
No? Well, he did so, and I don’t deny that it was a foolish, to 
some extent even a compromising letter, and that I was glad to 
have his permission to put it in the fire. As for my having 
robbed him of it, you must excuse my declining to refute so 
absurd an accusation. I am afraid I must also ask you to excuse 
me if I decline to discuss poor Jessie Viccars and her wrongs, 
real or supposed, with you. Few men can boast of having 
escaped all the follies and sins of youth, and few escape paying 
for them. As a matter of fact, I have paid a tolerably long price 
for mine, and I confess that I am not inclined to admit any right 
on your part to catechise me about them.” 

“TI do not wish to catechise you,” returned Ida; “I merely 
wish to caution you that, if Mrs. Viccars’s story is made public— 
as it certainly will be, except upon one condition—your conduct 
on the night of Mr. Fraser’s murder will be more easily accounted 
for in the eyes of most people than it has been hitherto. Every- 
body knows already that you had one obvious motive for advising 
John to run away; when it is known that you had another, and 
perhaps an even more powerful one, you will hardly, I should 
think, contrive to stave off the general execration that you 
deserve. It is as certain as anything can be that, if your father 
had seen the letter which} you assert that John allowed you to 
burn, he would never have made you his heir.” 

“Dear me!” said Wilfrid. “I suppose, then, that I am to take 
this as a formal declaration of hostilities from you and your ally. 
Well, I need scarcely tell you that I recognised you before this— 
much to my regret—as being an enemy of mine; but I am really 
sorry that your rancour against me should have led you into such 
doubtfulcompany. Permit me, as a matter of harmless curiosity, 
to inquire what is the condition upon which you and your friend 
are prepared to refrain from inflicting all these terrible pains and 
penalties upon me.” 

“You have probably guessed it,” answered Ida; “ the condition 
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is that you shall renounce all attempt and pretension to marry 
Violet Stanton. Mrs. Viccars, I believe, is determined to pre- 
vent your marrying anybody ; but that is a question between her 
and you, with which I have nothing todo. The only stipulation 
that I have to make—and, under the circumstances, it is a 
tolerably modest one—is that you will not offer a share of your 
successful robbery to Violet.” 

“What a pity it is that such unparalleled modesty should go 
unrewarded! There is no help for it, however; you have chosen 
to challenge me, and I can’t see any other course open to me, 
meek as my nature is, than to humbly pick up the glove. I need 
not tell you that I am fully sensible of your power to inflict a 
certain amount of annoyance upon me; but as for permitting you 
or your coadjutor to dictate to me in the matter of my possible 
marriage with any given individual, I should indeed be a lunatic 
if I were to consent to anything of that sort. Such threats 
naturally make me look to my own weapons, which, notwithstand- 
ing my reluctance to use them, seem to me quite as formidable as 
yours. Have you, I wonder, mentioned to John the name of our 
young friend Mr. Arthur Mayne? Ah,I see that you haven't, 
Well, I applaud your discretion, and I agree with you that it is 
far better and wiser to spare a jealous man the pangs of a not un- 
reasonable jealousy. Still you will understand that I can’t afford 
to show forbearance to those who wantonly attack me, and if you 
make things uncomfortable for me, I fear that I shall be compelled 
in self-defence to retaliate to the best of my poor ability.” 

Ida rose at once, drawing herself up to her full height. “ You 
are a miserable coward,” said she. “I have done nothing that I 
am ashamed of; but even if 1 had, I would not stoop to make a 
bargain with you. Say the worst that you can of me, and J, on 
my side, will tell all that I know and can prove about you. It is 
to be war between us, then ?” 

Wilfrid shrugged his shoulders. “So you seem to have 
decided,” he replied. “I think you are making a mistake; 
because, as you will find, you will not be able to prove your allega- 
tions, and the shame of them will probably recoil upon your own 
head. Moreover, I am afraid you will have a bad time of it with 
your husband, who, as you ought to know, is not the most reason- 
able or philosophical of men. As for me, all I can say is that it 
has always been my endeavour to follow the advice of Polonius 
with regard to quarrels, and I think I may venture to add that it 
isn’t very prudent to quarrel with me.” 

“Prudent or imprudent, it is what I mean to do,” returned Ida 
resolutely. ‘If you were as clever as you think yourself, you 
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would realise that you can’t make me much more miserable than 
I am, whereas I can, and I will, save Violet Stanton from the 
misery of becoming your wife.” 

Thus she made a fairly impressive exit; and, although she was 
conscious of having failed in the object of her mission, her failure 
was not quite so complete as she imagined ; for she left behind 
her an antagonist who was very much afraid that his tactics also 
had hardly achieved the result that he had anticipated from them. 

“This comes of dealing with women as though they possessed 
any reasoning powers at all!” he muttered, as he returned to his 
correspondence. 


CHAPTER XLYI. 
JOHN AND IDA ARE ENLIGHTENED. 


Ipa’s assertion that she was not ashamed of anything that she 
had done was both conscientious and truthful; but, after she 
had turned her back upon Chaine Court, she was unable to tell 
herself that she was equally free from shame as regarded some- 
thing which she had left undone. She ought, perhaps, to have 
told her husband that, believing him to be dead, she had engaged 
herself to marry another man. She was not quite sure that it had 
been her duty to do so, or that any real blame attached to her for 
having kept so painful a secret; still there was no denying that 
the confession which she would now have to make would come 
with a worse grace from her than if it had been made voluntarily, 
and that she would appear to have been deceitful, as well as, in 
a certain sense, unfaithful. She was, in short, going to be found 
out; and that is an experience which is apt to make the best of 
us feel ashamed, however persuaded we may be of the integrity 
of our conscience and motives. 

Of course she must tell John the whole story of her intimacy 
with and love for Arthur Mayne. If she did not do so, Wilfrid 
would, and Wilfrid might be relied upon to make the case against 
her as bad as misrepresentation and malevolence could make it. 
In ordinary prudence and self-defence, she must secure the first 
word; only the unfortunate part of it was that she would have 
to begin by admitting that nothing except considerations of 
prudence and self-defence had induced her to speak at all. The 
task that lay before her was not a pleasant one, and it was 
rendered tenfold more unpleasant by the fact that she had learnt 
to despise so heartily the man to whose reproaches she would be 
bound to submit in silence. Had it been in her power to respect 
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John, or even to fear him, the idea of attempting to justify 
herself in bis eyes would have been less repugnant to her; but, 
as it was, she felt that it would be impossible to lay anything 
beyond a bald and crude statement of the truth before him. 
There was just one consolatory reflection—that which she had 
mentioned to Wilfrid—that, come what might, she could not very 
well be more miserable than she was already. 

Being in such a condition of mind, she not unnaturally felt a 
slight sinking of the heart when John made his appearance at 
the luncheon-table, though she had been hoping all the way home 
that he would give her this early opportunity of getting through 
an ordeal which admitted of no long postponement. Of late he 
had often absented himself between the hours of breakfast and 
dinner, and he now made a sort of apology for being in the house, 
pleading the inclemency of the weather as an excuse. Well, it 
was a good thing that the state of the weather was such as to 
render a protracted and desultory discussion of it possible; for 
topics of greater personal interest could not be brought forward 
while the servants were in the room, and both the husband and 
the wife were conscious that their respective conversational powers 
were, for the time being, completely paralysed. However, the 
frost and the snow and the indications of the barometer and 
thermometer carried them along, somehow or other, until they 
were left by themselves; whereupon Ida, who had made little 
pretence of eating, rose from the table, saying— 

“Can you spare me a quarter of an hour? I have something 
to tell you about.” 

“T can spare a great many quarters of an hour, if they are 
required,” answered John, with a melancholy smile. “Shall we 
go into the drawing-room or will you come into my den?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter. Well, your room will be best, perhaps; I 
daresay you want to smoke.” 

John had a short black pipe which had been his friend and 
solace during the time of his exile. After filling and lighting it 
—always with the same apologetic air which his wife found so 
irritating—he turned his back to the fire and stood, looking 
inquiringly at her. It is a queer, but indubitable fact that some 
men can afford to smoke a pipe, just as some can afford to wear 
the oldest and shabbiest of clothes, whereas others cannot; 
perhaps it was a sign of the deep and unreasoning prejudice 
whereby Ida’s mind was warped that she said to herself, as she 
watched her husband, that one must be a gentleman to be included 
in the former category. Since she did not break silence for a 
moment or two, John thought it incumbent upon him to help her out. 
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“T suppose,” he observed, “it is about Wilfrid and Miss Stanton 
that you want to speak to me.” ; 

“Yes,” she answered; “partly about them, but principally 
about him and—and myself. I daresay the shortest plan will 
be to start at the beginning. A woman named Viccars came 
here after breakfast this morning and asked to see me; I need 
not tell you what her errand was.” 

John shook his head. 

“T am afraid there is nothing to be done for her,” he answered. 
“She may have been hardly used; but unfortunately very few 
people have any sympathy to spare for women in her position, 
and if I were called upon to advise her, I think I should have to 
recommend, in her own interests, that she should hold her 
tongue.” 

“T have no doubt you would,” returned Ida, with an irre- 
pressible gesture of contempt; “but, as it happens, she is not 
asking for advice or help, She only wishes—well, she may wish 
to be revenged too, I shouldn’t wonder if she did—but her object 
in seeking me out was to enable me to save Violet Stanton from 
falling a victim to one of the most heartless wretches alive. And 
that I hope and believe that she has put it in my power to do.” 

“Tt may be so; but a man who has behaved as Wilfrid is said 
to have behaved, is not necessarily considered to be a heartless 
wretch. I should be inclined to rely more upon Miss Stanton’s 
affection for Hubert than upon any horror that she might feel on 
hearing what you have to say to her. Do you propose to tell her 
the story, then? Or will you apply in the first instance to 
Wilfrid ?” 

“I propose to tell her by-and-by; I have already applied to 
Wilfrid. I went up to the Court and saw him immediately after 
the woman had left me.” 

“Ah! you didn’t meet with any success, I am afraid.” 

“No; he felt strong enough to defy me. But I am certain 
now—and surely, swrely you must be certain of it too!—that he 
stole the letter he had written to Mrs. Viccars from you, that he 
drove you out of the country and did all he could to convict you 
of having killed Mr. Fraser, simply because he knew that, if you 
had kept that letter and had remained in England, it would have 
been he, and not you, who would have been ruined.” 

John passed his hand across his forehead once or twice, with 
a gesture of weary despondency. . 

“T am not certain of all that,” he answered at length; “I 
cannot be certain of it. And even though I were, would my 
certainty, or yours, carry conviction to anybody else’s mind? 
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That, you see, is the only question worth taking into account. 
I suppose, however, that the poor woman will make her version 
of the affair public, whether we lend her our countenance or not. 
I only wonder that she did not do so before.” 

“So do I. What you would like to do, then, would be to 
submit tamely and say nothing ? ” 

“Yes, I think so. I am not conscious of any feeling of enmity 
against Wilfrid ; I might have been angry with him once; but I 
am not angry now, and, when all is said and done, he is my 
brother. It certainly did cross my mind that, on Miss Stanton’s 
account, I ought to try and clear up the mystery (if onezcan call 
it a mystery) about Jessie Viccars, and I spoke to Wilfrid upon 
the subject; but I did no good with him, and I doubt whether 
any good could be done by bringing to light a bygone! scandal 
which the girl probably wouldn’t believe or care to listen to. If 
she is in love with Hubert, she requires no protection;‘if she 
isn’t, we shan’t get her to refuse Wilfrid by telling her that he 
once treated another woman badly.” 

“T don’t agree with you,” returned Ida; “but that is of little 
consequence, for I never expected you to support me, and I 
can fight Violet’s battle single-handed. Now I have something 
else to say which I know you will not like to hear; but it must 
be said, because Wilfrid means you to hear it, and he thought,he 
could frighten me into submission by the mere threat of telling 
you. I don’t think I have done anything wrong; only, put it 
how I may, it will sound to you as if I had done;wrong, and 
perhaps it would have been more straightforward to confess the 
truth before I was forced into doing so. If I have done wrong 
in that, I—I beg your pardon.” | 

She brought out the last words with an obvious effort and with 
no very penitent ring in her voice. 

“My dear,” said John quietly and wonderingly, “I will 
answer for it beforehand that you have done nothing wrong.” 

“Ah, you used not to be so sure of me! I suppose you have 
changed ; you don’t seem able to care much about anybody or 
anything now. Well, I must say what I have to say; it won't 
take long. I wonder whether you remember what I told you 
when I consented to marry you.” 

“ Perfectly well. You told me that you were “not in love with 
me; and, to the best of my recollection, I replied that it would 
have been very strange if you had been. I am not, and I never 
was, the sort of man with whom you could possibly have fallen 
in love.” 


“T don’t know about that; but there was a reason which made 
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it impossible for me to love you, and if I had been straight- 
forward, I suppose I should have mentioned it at the time. My 
excuse is that it is rather a hard thing to admit that you are in 
love with a man who has thrown you over, and I believed then 
that Arthur Mayne had thrown me over. You may have heard— 
most likely somebody has been kind enough to inform you of it— 
that I was very near marrying Arthur Mayne when he suddenly 
and without any explanation left the place. On the very eve of 
my wedding-day he returned, and then I found out that both he 
and I had been deceived by —by those who may have thought that 
they were doing us a service in parting us. It was too late for 
me to draw back. I told him so, and I married you, and I tried 
to do my duty to you. Afterwards came that trouble about Mr. 
Fraser, for whom I hope you believe now that I never had any 
sort of feeling beyond a lukewarm sort of friendship. I was dull 
and lonely, and he enlivened my solitude a little; that was the 
whole history of our intimacy from first to last.” 

John made a sign of assent. 

“T was an utter lunatic to be jealous of the man,” said he in 
contrite accents. 

“Yes; I think you were. But you would not have been a 
lunatic if you had been jealous of Mr. Mayne; for I never forgot 
him, though I can honestly say that I did my best to put him out 
of my thoughts. Of course I never had any news of him, direct 
or indirect ; I took it for granted that he had forgotten me, or at 
any rate that he would very soon forget me. It was not until 
after you had caused the news of your death to be announced to 
us that I met him again, and then x 

“And then, as was only natural, you and he agreed to let 
bygones be bygones. I see.” 

John spoke so calmly and quietly that his wife hardly knew 
whether any sarcasm was intended or not. She would have found 
it more easy to defend herself if he had taken up another tone. 
As it was, the nature of the case compelled her to assume an 
attitude of self-defence, although she had not been attacked. 

“T had every right and every reason to think that I was free,” 
she went on. “At first I would not accept him, because it seemed 
to me that, as the widow of a supposed murderer, I should bring 
some sort of disgrace upon him by becoming his wife; but after 


Barton’s admission of his guilt there was an end to that objection ; 
and so , 








“Veg?” 
“And so I yielded ; although our engagement was not publicly 
announced. If it had been announced, I should have been bound 
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to tell you about it; as it was known to nobody except ourselves, 
I thought I was entitled to hold my peace. I won’t pretend that 
consideration for you had anything to do with my silence: I 
should have remained silent to my dying day if Wilfrid hadn’t 
threatened to enlighten you. At least you know the whole truth 
now; Iam not sure that you would have heard the truth from 
him.” 

Having made an end of speaking, she stood, with downcast eyes, 
awaiting the storm which she had fully expected her words to 
arouse. But no storm came. Instead of that, John’s hand was 
laid gently upon her shoulder, and it was John’s voice that said, in 
a tone of infinite tenderness and compassion : 

“My poor girl, what can I do for you? Unless I hang 
myself or cut my throat, what can I do? It is useless to plead 
that when I told that lie about my being dead, I thought it would 
be a perfectly harmless one; I had no business to think so; if I 
had not been blinded by selfishness I should have known better. 
And now nothing that I can say or do can ever atone for the injury 
that I have done you. There is just one way, and only one, in 
which I can serve you, and that is to relieve you from the suffering 
of seeing me every day. Even that I can’t do without asking you 
to give mea little money. Let us say £200. With £200 I can 
go back to America and earn my living, and I will solemnly 
promise you that I will never return. There will be no need for 
any scandal about it; plenty of men go off to distant countries 
nowadays, leaving their wives behind them, and if they don’t 
reappear in a short time, people forget their existence. I wish I 
could tell you how sorry I am—though there’s no good in being 
sorry.” 

Ida looked at him for a moment, and then broke into passionate 
weeping. “Oh, don’t talk like that,” she exclaimed; “you 
break my heart! It is I, not you, who have been selfish. I begin 
to understand now—I think I understand. It is that you are 
good, not that you are a coward, as I was base enough to imagine. 
You are so good that you can forgive me, and even Wilfrid. I am 
not like that—I never could be!” 

John laughed, though there were tears in his eyes too, “I 
don’t claim to be good,” said he; “I do claim to love you, though 
I have given you very little proof of it so far. Iam not sure that 
I love Wilfrid; only I would rather not have any hand in harming 
him. I may be mistaken, but I have a very strong conviction that 
it won’t be necessary for you or me to harm him, and that he may 
be safely left to the tender mercies of Miss Stanton and Jessie 
Viccars. Well, now, about that £200. Can you spare as much?” 
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“No,” answered Ida, with a catch in her voice; “I can’t spare 
it, and I can’t spare you, either. Will you give me another trial, 
John? You know everything now; you know what I can’t do; 
will you let me try todo what I can? After all, we are husband 
and wife, and it ought not to be impossible for us to live together.” 

It is not easy to define moral impossibilities, nor is it so simple 
a matter as it may seem at first sight to set limits to the amazing 
vitality of hope. Evident though it was to John that his wife 
never would and never could love him, he had given her his word, 


before she left the room, that he would not sail for America until 
she asked him to do so. 


Caaprter XLYII. 


JOHN’S FINAL ACT OF FOLLY. 


Ir emotions, or the immediate effects of them, could be rendered 
lasting, this world would be an even more curious place of abode 
than it is; but, fortunately or unfortunately, emotions are by 
their very nature ephemeral, and although every now and again 
they may result in some noble or generous action, they can 
hardly furnish any mortal with a sufficiently solid foundation 
upon which to construct a changed habit of life and thought. 
And so, notwithstanding Ida’s newly-born admiration for her 
husband and the genuine remorse with which she looked back 
upon her past misconception of his character, it did not take her 
very long to realize that the compact into which they had entered 
was practically unworkable. Of course, like so many other 
practically unworkable things, it would have to be worked 
somehow ; but it could never work smoothly; the shadow of the 
man whose name it would be impossible for either the husband or 
the wife to mention again must always stand between them; and 
it was easy to foresee that John’s magnanimity and delicacy would 
prove obstacles rather than aids to the establishment of anything 
resembling a happy partnership. However, it was some comfort 
to feel that she had done with concealments, and that her duty— 
in so far as it was within her capacity to perform it—was simple 
enough. Henceforth she must be guided entirely by John’s 
wishes and injunctions, little though these might commend them- 
selves to her personal approval. 

She made a voluntary and unconditional act of submission to 
him, undertaking to adopt no hostile measures against Wilfrid 
without his sanction and to let that malefactor escape scot-free, if 
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he should so decide; whereupon John thanked her with as much 
gratitude as if her clemency had been displayed towards himself. 
In accordance with anticipation, Wilfrid presented himself at the 
White House on the following morning ; and a sorely-puzzled man 
Wilfrid was when, after he had said what he had to say, his 
brother observed calmly : 

“Yes, I knew all that before. I have no complaint whatsoever 
to make against my wife, who has been perfectly frank with me, 
and I am sure you won't distress me by referring again to matters 
which it is almost as painful to meas it would be to her to hear 
discussed by outsiders. You speak of her as your enemy, and, 
taking the view that she does of your conduct, she can hardly be 
expected to feel any great affection for you; but I am authorised to 
say on her behalf that she does not intend to act as your enemy. 
I believe she thinks, as I myself do, that Miss Stanton ought to 
hear Jessie Viccars’s story; but then it seems pretty certain that 
she will hear it from the person principally concerned; so that it is 
not our business to interfere.” 

“T suppose I am stupid,” returned Wilfrid, who was not a little 
chagrined by the total failure of a weapon which he had been 
holding in reserve, with every confidence in its efficiency; “but I 
confess that you are incomprehensible to me, John. When you 
have no reason, or scarcely any, to be jealous, you work yourself 
up into a rage which there is no exaggeration in calling murderous ; 
when you receive authentic information which might fairly 
infuriate any ordinary husband, you rub your hands amiably, and 
remark that it really doesn’t signify. I don’t quite know whether 
to congratulate or condole with you; but I must take the liberty 
of warning you that if you or your wife think cajolery has a better 
chance of success with me than threats, you are a long way out of 
your reckoning. I make you welcome to the admission that I 
would rather Jessie Viccars didn’t relate her harrowing tale to 
Miss Stanton; only, as you are apparently encouraging her to 
do so, you must not expect me to thank you for your personal 
forbearance, or to believe very profoundly in your affectation of 
good will.” 

“There is no affectation about it,” said John; “I wish you no 
evil, and I shall not, unless I am forced, open my lips upon the 
subject of the missing letter. Supposing that I were forced, all I 
could affirm would be that I had no recollection of giving it up to 
you and telling you to burn it. I suppose it would be almost 
impossible to give you any insight into my feelings; but, if you 
will take my word for it, I ask nothing better than to be allowed 
to live at peace with you and with the rest of the world. I don’t 
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wish you to marry Miss Stanton, and perhaps I may as well say, 
just for this once, what I shall never say again—that I doubt 
whether you have been a very true friend to me in the past. But 
that is all: what is done can’t be undone, and if you ar2 ready to 
pass the sponge over it, so am I.” 

It would indeed have been impossible to convey to Wilfrid any 
idea of the state of mind which could prompt such a speech as 
that. He disguised his bewilderment to the best of his ability, 
shook hands with his brother and departed, after giving utterance 
to a few unmeaning amiabilities. John evidently knew or 
suspected all that there was to know or suspect; yet he “ asked 
nothing better” than to keep his knowledge or suspicions to 
himself, shake hands and be friends! The only reasonable 
explanation of such behaviour was that John was a downright 
idiot. Well, to be sure, he had never been overburdened with 
brains. 

Ida. on being informed of the upshot of the interview, abstained 
from any comment upon it, merely asking whether she might be 
allowed to write a few lines to Mrs. Viccars, to whom some 
intimation of the intentions of the family seemed to be due. 

“Of course you will do exactly what you please and think best 
about that,” was John’s reply; “but if you care for my opinion, 
I should say that the wisest plan would be to tell her no more 
than that we don’t see our way to move in the matter. Her next 
step, no doubt, will be to call either upon Wilfrid or upon Miss 
Stanton. ” 

“Her next step,” thought Ida, “will be to call upon Wilfrid, 
who will talk her over, just as she foresaw that he would, and the 
end of it will be that Violet will be kept in ignorance of what 
ought, in common justice and decency, to be revealed.” 

But she did not say this aloud, she dutifully wrote the letter 
which it had been suggested to her that she should write and 
awaited events, with a mental reservation to the effect that, if the 
worst came to the worst, she must obtain John’s leave to relate 
the circumstances to Violet. Not even the obedience that she 
owed to her long-suffering husband could justify her in conniving 
at the betrayal and the hoodwinking of her friend. 

or several days, however, her friend made no sign, nor did 
Mrs. Viccars think fit to acknowledge the receipt of a communi- 
cation which might have been expected to draw some reply, 
friendly or otherwise, from her; so that it looked very much as if 
W:lirid was to be allowed to triumph all along the line. This 
prospect, it need scarcely be said, was a bitter one to Ida, and 
perhaps she did not relish it any the more because she could 
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neither talk about it nor let her sentiments be divined. John was 
no doubt admirable; but even if he had been a saint, he would 
have goaded his fellow saints into swearing at him. It was not 
only that his uncomplaining resignation was misplaced, but that, 
it was so absurdly incongruous! A meek-eyed woman, with a face 
like a Madonna, may advance far along the road towards 
martyrdom without arousing the ire of lookers-on; but when a 
great, broad-shouldered fellow, with a red beard, assumes the same 
part it does seem almost time to remind him that he is, after all, 
a man. The reader will be glad to hear that Ida not only 
abstained from expressing such sentiments as these but that she 
did not so much as permit herself to formulate them inwardly. 
Nevertheless they were present to her in an unformulated shape, 
and they added in no small degree to the burden which she knew 
that she would have to carry to her grave. 

Meanwhile, John, debarred from equestrian exercise by a hard 
and persistent frost, was, through the same agency, provided with 
an excellent pretext for pursuing that policy of self-effacement 
which he conceived to be incumbent upon him. There was a 
sheet of artificial water in the Chaine Court grounds which, when 
the ice was stroug enough to bear, had always been thrown open 
to the skaters of St. Albyn’s and its vicinity, and although John 
was no very accomplished performer, he possessed a pair of old 
skates, of which at this time he made diligent use all the day long. 
Once or twice he ventured, in a deprecating, tentative fashion, to 
hint that it might amuse his wife to accompany him ; but Ida did 
not skate; did not care to stand about in the cold, and candidly 
confessed that she had no wish to form one of a crowd some 
members of which might not impossibly assail her with trouble- 
some queries. 

“Tf there were any chance of my meeting Violet Stanton, I 
think perhaps I would go,” she remarked; “ but most likely she 
hates a frost too much to take any advantage of it as a substitute 
for hunting, and upon the whole, I dare say it is as well that we 
shouldn’t meet. If we did, I couldn’t say what I should like to 
say to her, and she can’t have anything to say to me, or she 
would have let me know.” 

One day, however, John returned to luncheon for the express 
purpose of mentioning that he had left Miss Stanton, together 
with a large party of her friends, on the lake, where they 
proposed to remain until nightfadl. 

“ She asked after you,” he added, “and I rather fancied from 
her manner that she wished to speak to you. Would it bore you 
very much to walk back with me presently? This will be our 
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last day’s skating, I expect; for the wind has backed into the 
south-west and the glass is falling fast.” 

“Tt will not bore me in the least,” answered Ida; “ but what 
am I tosay to her? How much may I say?” 

“ Hadn’t you better let that depend upon what she may say to 
you? If she has seen Mrs. Viccars, there will be nothing to 
conceal ; if she hasn’t, I think that, supposing I were in your 
place, I should confine myself to advising her very strongly 
to follow the dictates of her own heart and conscience. Nobody 
could complain of you for giving such advice as that.” 

Ida thought that, if anybody had the audacity to complain of 
her for going a great deal farther, she might still count upon 
being acquitted by her own heart and conscience; but true to the 
rule of conduct which she had laid down for herself, she only 
replied : 

“Very well; I will do as you wish. Only I do hope and trust 
that Wilfrid has not bought that unfortunate woman off.” 

“JT don’t think he has,” said John, with a faint smile; “I 
don’t think he could. He was skating this morning—what a 
splendid skater he is! I always think that Wilfrid is the most 
graceful fellow I ever saw in my life—and it struck me that Miss 
Stanton wasn’t inclined to give him any encouragement. He 
spoke to her several times; but she answered him very drily, and 
she was evidently determined to keep out of his way. I suspect 
that Jessie Viccars has been with her.” 

For once John’s honest, short-sighted comprehension of the 
actions and motives of his fellow-creatures had not misled him. 
No sooner had Ida joined the throng of young men and maidens 
who were congregated on the shores of the lake, and who had 
just been regaled by the hospitable lord of the manor with a hot 
luncheon, served in a tent erected for that purpose, than Violet 
hastened to meet her, and taking her by the hand, drew her aside. 

“What is the meaning of all this?” the girl exclaimed. 
“What are you and your husband thinking about? Is it 
possible that you can have been talked over into keeping silence 
when -you know perfectly well that you have been made the 
victims of the most cruel and cold-blooded plot that ever was 
devised! AsI told that unhappy Mrs. Viccars, it is nothing to 
me; 1 refused Mr. Chaine before I ever heard a word of this 
disgraceful story. But surely it ought to be something to you! 
I can’t understand your having written such a letter to her as 
you did.” 

It must be confessed that Violet did not understand her 
friend’s forbearance much better even after the full explanation 
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with which Ida now felt free to furnish her. Nothing could be 
more obvious than that John Chaine had been deliberately and 
shamefully deceived, nor could there be the shadow of a doubt 
but that a full disclosure of the circumstances would render 
Wilfrid’s position morally untenable, though from a legal point 
of view he might be secure against any attack. 

“ And if, as you say, you have learnt at last to appreciate your 
husband at his true value,” she remarked, “ why don’t you insist 
upon making the rest of the world appreciate him, in spite of 
himself?” 

“‘ Well, because he doesn’t wish it,” answered Ida. “That may 
not be the best of all possible reasons; but it is sufficient for me. 
You don’t know—nobody but myself can ever know—how good 
he has been to me, and the very least return that I can make to 
him now is to obey him without arguing about it. Perhaps he is 
in the right, too. The only thing that made me long to disobey 
him in this case was my fear that you might be induced to accept 
Wilfrid, in ignorance of what he really is. But, thank God, that 
danger no longer exists. And now as you have taken upon your- 
self to lecture me,I think I may be allowed to return the 
compliment and say a word or two to you for your good. Don’t 
you think that poor Hubert has shown enough patience and 
steadfastness by this time, and that——” 

“Oh, that is quite over and done with,” interrupted Violet. 
“T have refused him also—refused him finally and irrevocably.” 

Ida laughed. 

‘“‘ Refusals of that kind are never irrevocable,” she remarked. 

“Sometimes they are. He understands that I care for him, 
but that I won’t marry him, because he isn’t rich enough. In 
order that he might make no mistake about it, I told him that I 
should most likely end by marrying somebody else—possibly 
even his brother. I wanted to convince him that I was not 
worthy of his regard, you see; and, without vanity, I believe I 
may boast of having carried out my intentions. You may depend 
upon it that his is a complete and permanent cure.” 

“What rubbish! Perhaps, being a man, Hubert may have 
been simple enough to take you at your word; but you will 
hardly expect me to believe that, if you had really wanted to 
dismiss the poor fellow, you would have let him know that you 
eared for him. I shall make a point of seeing him soon and 
enlightening his innocence. Why isn’t he here to-day, I 
wonder ? ” 

“Probably because he was afraid that I should be here. I 
don’t think your speaking to him would do much good or much 
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harm; but I shall be glad, all the same, if you will allow the 
subject to drop. I can assure you of this, that I don’t regret 
having refused him, and that I should do the same thing again, 
using the same words, if he gave me a second chance—which he 
never will.” 

A prolonged and heated controversy ensued, in the course of 
which both ladies went perilously near to losing their respective 
tempers. ‘They were not interrupted; for they had wandered 
some distance away from the luncheon tent along the margin of 
the lake, where skating had been resumed, despite the sloppy 
condition of tne ice. Wilfrid, performing complicated evolutions 
for the benefit of an admiring group, watched them from afar 
and guessed what they were talking about, but did not attempt 
to approach them; while John, with whom nobody seemed 
desirous of holding any converse, scuffled patiently to and fro to 
keep himself warm, and hoped against hope that his wife was not 
committing herself to assertions from which it would be wiser to 
abstain. 

“Well, at least we won’t quarrel about it,” said Violet at 
length. “You think me a monster for declaring that I won’t 
marry a man whom I love because he hasn’t enough money, and 
perhaps I don’t think any too well of you for allowing your 
husband to remain under the suspicion of being a murderer when 
you might clear his reputation, if you chose, by a few words. I 
haven't given you all my reasons for behaving as I have done, 
and I daresay you haven’t given me all yours; most likely it is 
because we are both women that we don’t venture to count upon 
the credulity of any other woman. Still, although we are women, 
I don’t see why we shouldn’t be as good friends as two women 
can be, and I don’t see what we should gain by being enemies. 
Now I’m going to put on my skates. There is fun to be got out 
of life, so long as one keeps one’s health, if there isn’t superlative 
happiness.” 

But such fun as is obtained by frozen-out fox-hunters was not, 
it appeared, to fall to Miss Stanton’s share that afternoon; for no 
sooner had she seated herself upon the bank, and set to work to 
fit her skates on to her boots than John, who had been hovering 
in her neighbourhood for the last ten minutes, drew near, and 
begged her to abandon her intention. 

“ It really isn’t safe,” he said; “I am going to warn all these 
good people off, and if they won’t listen to me, the chances are 
that we shall have half of them drowned. Anyhow, you can see 
for yourself that if the ice isn’t positively dangerous yet, it isn’t 
fit to skate upon.” 
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Violet, caring very little about skating, and rejoicing in the 
prospect of a thaw, at once intimated her willingness to go home ; 
and John, after thanking her and obtaining Ida’s promise that 
she, too, would refrain from running an unnecessary risk, 
hastened away to deliver some words of caution to less docile 
hearers. 

Looking back afterwards upon the catastrophe which ensued, 
and endeavouring to recall the circumstances of its occurrence, 
Ida was never able to remember more than that she and Violet 
must have retraced their steps for two or three hundred yards 
when they were arrested by a sudden crash and a confused uproar 
of voices. Then, to their horror, they saw that the ice had given 
way, and that between fifty and sixty people had been immersed. 
These, as appeared from subsequent statements made by them, 
owed their lives solely to the prompt and energetic action of John 
Chaine, who, notwithstanding their reluctance and the incredulous 
laughter of his brother, insisted upon driving them before him, 
like a flock of sheep, towards the shore; so that they were only 
plunged into shallow water and escaped with a fright, and in 
some instances, with a bad cold. 

At the time, however, it looked very much as if a frightful 
calamity had taken place, and such helpless bystanders as Ida and 
Violet were naturally agitated to the point of losing all their 
presence of mind. Other bystanders—the servants who were 
removing the remains of the luncheon, and the men who were 
employed in taking down the tent—not being helpless, kept their 
wits about them and rendered what assistance was required; so 
that when John, breathless and dripping, rejoined his wife, he 
was able to say : . 

“Well, thank Heaven, we’ve got out of that better than we 
deserved! There wasn’t much time to spare, though. Where is 
Wilfrid? Have you seen him?” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth when a labourer 
rushed up to him, exclaiming, 

“The squire’s in the water, sir !—right out there in the middle 
of the lake. O Lord, O Lord, what a bad job! We can’t never 
get to him—not without he can keep hisself afloat till we run the 
boat down.” 

John’s coat and boots were off in less than a minute. Ida saw 
him run across the yard or so of unbroken ice which fringed the 
land; she saw him throw himself-into the water; she saw him 
strike out towards a dark object which the waning light just 
enabled her to distinguish as the head of a man; she saw him 
reach it. Then it seemed to her that there was some sort of 
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struggle, that John was being dragged down; then somebody 
—whether it was herself or not she could not tell—screamed 
aloud. The next thing of which she was fully conscious was that 
she was being led away by her father, who had his arm round her, 
and was saying : 

“Come home with me, my dear; this is no place for you. 
Everything that can be done will be done; but it is impossible 
that the bodies should be recovered to-night, I fear. Until the 
ice has melted, no steps can be taken. Try to compose yourself ; 
try to remember that your poor dear husband has died the death 
of a hero.” 

The Dean of St. Albyn’s, it may be assumed, no more knew 
what he was saying than most people know in moments of sudden 
and unexpected crisis; but he probably felt, as most people feel, 
that it was necessary to say something and that it did not in the 
very least signify what he said. As for Ida, she suffered herself 
to be drawn away without resistance or remonstrance. Her 
husband had been drowned before her eyes; but she was not con- 
scious of having seen him drowned, nor was she able to recall any 
of the details of that swift tragedy even when a description was 
subsequently given to her of how Wilfrid had insanely clutched 
and pinioned his would-be rescuer, how John had vainly attempted 
to free himself from that death-grip and how, after a short contest, 
both brothers had been drawn beneath the ice and had perished. 
She was assured that every effort had been made to save them ; 
but, as a matter of fact, little had been done, because nothing 
could be done. As the Dean had predicted would be the case, it 
was not until the following day that their bodies were recovered, 
locked together in an embrace which, to some of the survivors, 
may have seemed to present a terrible and ghastly example of the 
irony of fate. 

Others, however, immediately started a legend, which has now 
obtained pretty general acceptation in the neighbourhood, that 
the two brothers had loved one another in life and might be 
accounted fortunate insomuch as that death had not divided them. 
The Dean, indeed, preached a very beautiful and touching sermon 
upon that theme which, in deference to the solicitations of 
numerous friends, has since been printed and may be purchased 
of any of the St. Albyn’s booksellers at the low price of one 
shilling. 
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Cuarter XLYVIII. 
THE FORCE OF CIRCUMSTANCES, 


On a fine, sunny afternoon, some three months after the occur- 
rence of the catastrophe related in the last chapter, Violet Stanton 
was sitting, all by herself, in the garden of one of those Cannes 
Villas which, during the cold season, are for the most part tenanted 
at an exorbitant rental by members of the British aristocracy 
and plutocracy. Cannes is not really very much warmer than the 
south and west of England; its villas are seldom, if ever, provided 
with plate-glass windows, hot-water pipes or coal fires; it is 
scarcely worth anybody’s while to leave a comfortable home for 
the sake of its uncertain and treacherous climate. Still it is 
fashionable ; a certain class of people may connt upon meeting a 
certain number of their friends there, and there is no denying 
that the sun, when it does shine in the south of France, is a real 
one. For these reasons—for the two first rather than for the last, 
perhaps—Lady Elizabeth Chaine had temporarily expatriated 
herself, and for other reasons equally comprehensible she had 
taken Violet Stanton with her as the companion of her exile. 
The simultaneous and appallingly sudden death of her two sons 
had of course been a terrible shock to the old lady; it had caused 
her to feel more alone in the world than she had felt before, and 
it had prompted her to make a suggestion which had been will- 
ingly enough accepted. Both Violet and her mother had thought 
it eminently desirable that the former should leave England and 
all its associations for a time, while Lady Elizabeth had declared, 
with evident sincerity, that if anything could console her in her 
affliction, it would be the society of one whom she had always re- 
garded with affection and towards whom she had at one time 
hoped to stand in an even closer relation than that of a friend. 

Violet, therefore, was contemplating the blue, sunlit expanse of 
the Mediterranean on that March afternoon and was saying to 
herself that she had no earthly right to be depressed and out of 
spirits. What was there to grumble at? She had, to be sure, 
led a rather dull life of late; it being manifestly impossible for 
her chaperon to take any part in the gaieties of the place; but, 
after a quiet, informal fashion, she had seen a good many people, 
and Lady Elizabeth had been kindness itself, and there were roses 
in the garden, and there was a sun over-head, and she had not 
been called upon more often than was natural and reasonable to 
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acquiesce silently in the praises of the late member for the St. 
Albyn’s division. Of the dead nothing but good should be spoken 
(perhaps that was why poor John’s name was never mentioned), 
and if she could not agree that Wilfrid had been a model son and 
a model brother, she was at all events not concerned to assert the 
contrary. But what about Hubert, who was now the owner of 
Chaine Court, and who, she had been given to understand, intended 
to give up soldiering, as every gentleman who is possessed of con- 
siderable landed estates ought to do? It was, of course, im- 
possible for her to marry Hubert—a hundred times more 
impossible than it had been under previous conditions. She had 
rejected him upon the specific ground of his indigence, and 
although it might seem a logical inference that she should now 
accept him upon the ground of his wealth, nobody out of a lunatic 
asylum ever expects a woman to be logical. Moreover, as a 
matter of detail, he had not repeated his offer; so that she had 
been allowed no chance of pointing out to him what a gross insult 
such a repetition must necessarily be. It is not impossible that 
this omission on his part may have had something to do with her 
present state of dejection ; for one does not altogether enjoy being 
despised, however willing one may be to acknowledge that one’s 
conduct has, upon the face of it, merited contempt. 

Still it will be readily understood that Violet had to account to 
herself for her discontent with life and with the world upon some 
other hypothesis than that, and there was nothing strained or 
unnatural in her conclusion that she was in the dumps owing to 
lack of wholesome physical exercise. While she was wearing 
cotton gowns and affecting to luxuriate in a poor imitation of 
summer under the shelter of the Maritime Alps, hounds were 
running far away in Southshire; brooks, swollen by the February 
rains, were trying the mettle of those noble animals whose 
courage, sympathy, and generosity so infinitely exceed the 
qualities which pass by those high-sounding names among men ; 
glory was being honestly earned, and all the miserable pettinesses 
of civilized existence were being swept away for a time from the 
minds and memories of happy fox-hunters. 

“What a fool I was to leave them!” sighed Violet; “why 
couldn't I stay at home, and go my own way, and leave people 
who don’t seem to have so much as noticed my absence to take 
care of themselves? Hunting is the only thing worth living for, 
il wy a que ca! But here I am, and here, I suppose, I shall have 
to stay until after Easter. I won’t do it a second time, though! 
If I know myself, I shall go down to my grave without ever again 
setting eyes upon a palm or a cactus or a eucalyptus. How ugly 
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they all are, when you look at them dispassionately as trees, and 
not as curiosities |” 

She had just pronounced this rather hasty and unfair mental 
judgment upon sub-tropical vegetation, when a voice, of which the 
pitch was very familiar to her, said, close behind her ear: 

“Tf you aren’t asleep, Miss Stanton, may I make so bold as to 
shake hands?” 

Violet started to her feet. “Good gracious!” she exclaimed, 
with pardonable irritation, “where have you sprung from, and 
what do you mean by making a person jump like that?” 

“T didn’t spring,” answered Hubert humbly; “I walked out of 
the house after I had washed off some of the dirt of that filthy 
railway journey. They told me you were in the garden, ard that 
my mother had gone out for a drive. Didn’t she tell you I was 
coming ?” 

Violet shook her head. ‘She never said a word about it.” 

“Well, I telegraphed to her, anyhow, and she must have 
expected me, because my room was ready. I suppose you can 
guess why I have come.” 

“Apparently in order to see Lady Elizabeth.” 

“No, I haven’t come for that purpose, and you know very well 
that I haven’t. I came to see you and to remind you that the 
only reason you ever gave for driving me away from you doesn’t 
exist any longer. I couldn’t speak before; it seemed hardly 
decent, somehow, to speak when poor dear old John and Wilfrid 
weren’t cold in their graves; but lately I have been afraid that 
you might not quite understand my silence, and so—here I am.” 

“Dida’t it strike you that I also might, in my humble way, 
have some slight appreciation of the requirements of decency? I 
refused to marry you when you were poor, because you were poor. 
Did you think that meant that you had only to become rich in 
order to be gratefully accepted ?” 

“T don’t see why I shouldn’t have thought so; but I don’t see 
any necessity, either, for putting things in that unpleasant way. 
The only question that is of any real consequence is whether you 
love me or not.” 

“Oh, excuse me; that isn’t by any means the only question. 
You can’t truthfully deny that you didn’t think my love, such as 
it was, worth having when we: parted in the Precincts that 
evening; and if it wasn’t worth having then, it can’t be worth 
having now.” - 

“Of course I don’t deny that I was angry with you and 
disappointed in you that evening,” answered Hubert, “you did 
your very best to make me think badly of you, and naturally I 
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didn’t understand at the time what you were driving at. But 
since then I have had some talks with Ida, who has opened my 
eyes, and I know now that it was pure unselfishness, and nothing 
else, that made you speak as you did.” 

“Qh, that is her opinion, is it?” 

“Yes, and what’s more, I believe her. I certainly don’t, and 
can’t believe that you will throw me over now out of sheer pride 
and obstinacy. Indeed, Iam sure you won’t; because I won’t let 
you.” 

This authoritative young man took speedy measures to prove 
himself as good as his word. Violet, who could be authoritative 
too, had many excellent arguments with which to combat him; 
but she was unable to state these, because he would not give her 
time. She was vanquished before she well realised that the 
combat had begun, and all she could say for herself at the 
expiration of five minutes was: 

“Well, if you ever repent of your bargain, you will have to 
confess, in common honesty, that you have nobody but yourself to 
thank for it. You won’t be able to pretend that I ever deceived 
you.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” answered Hubert calmly, “it’s quite 
understood that your reason for marrying me is the same that 
made you so anxious to marry old Amherst; and if I haven't got 
as many loose boxes as he has, I must see whether I can’t manage 
to add to the stables. Now let's go in and receive my mother’s 
blessing. I heard her drive up to the door a minute ago, and I 
know she won’t take her bonnet off until she has been told that 
there’s no further cause for anxiety. I forgot to mention that she 
has been urging me to come out here for the last month.” 

Lady Elizabeth duly embraced and wept over the young 
couple. She remarked, with innocent candour, that she had 
always longed to have Violet for her daughter-in-law, that 
circumstances alter cases, and that, although she could not, of 
course, have wished Hubert to marry as a subaltern, she was only 
too thankful that he should have taken advantage of his changed 
position to make so admirable a choice. 

And indeed, the old lady was not far wrong. Circumstances, it 
must be admitted, do alter cases, control, whether we will or no, 
the course of our lives, make impossibilities possible, convert 
imprudence into common sense and justify a great deal which 
might otherwise have remained unjustifiable. However, it was 
not until long after Hubert and Violet had been married in St. 
Albyn’s cathedral that Ida could be brought to see how entirely 
justifiable it was on her part to become the wife of her first love, 
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She was impressed with a morbid conviction, which the testimony 
of eye-witnesses could not shake, that John had not perished 
involuntarily, and she entertained another conviction, scarcely 
less morbid, to the effect that she had no right to be happy when 
she had brought so much unhappiness upon one whom she had 
only learnt to appreciate too late. On the other hand, she had 
no reply to make to Arthur Mayne when he pointed out to her 
that having made one man unhappy is not quite the best of 
reasons for inflicting the same fate upon a second; so that in the 
long run his representations achieved the result which they could 
not very well help achieving. 

Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Mayne care to spend very much of their 
time nowadays in a neighbourhood which has painful associations 
for both of them. Their home is of necessity in London, and 
during the long vacation they prefer going abroad to staying with 
their relations, although they cannot altogether ignore the claims 
of Chaine Court and the Deanery. 

“One can’t wonder,” says Mrs. Pickersgill, “that they so 
seldom show themselves in the place and make excuses to avoid 
dining with their friends when they are here. The relations 
between them from the first were of a kind which they can 
hardly recall without some little feeling of shame. And, you 
know, it has been said—of course I don’t for a moment believe it 
—but it has been said that both her unfortunate husband and his 
brother committed suicide. In poor John Chaine’s case one can 
imagine that there may have been a reason; but as for Wilfrid— 
well, I have heard reports;_but it is best not to mention them, 
now that the whole scandal has been hushed up. And I under- 
stand that the woman herself has either been bribed or has 
thought it prudent to hold her tongue.” 

From this it will be perceived that Jessie Viccars abstained, 
after all, from sullying the reputation of a dead man, and if a 
considerable sum of money did find its way from Hubert 
Chaine’s pocket into that of Mr. Fletcher, the generous reader 
will perhaps be willing to place a lenient interpretation upon the 
motives which led to that transfer of coin. Mrs. Fletcher has 
the name of being an excellent dressmaker, and is largely 
employed by the St. Albyn’s ladies. As for Mr. Fletcher, he has 
built himself a villa upon the outskirts of the town and doubtless 
enjoys that ease of mind and body to which his professional and 
domestic virtues entitle him. ; 


THE END. 
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Sncidents in the Life of a Vaturalist. 


By MRS. ANDREW CROSSE. 


Natvure’s best-loved children, above all, those to whom she reveals 
her secrets, are seldom the favourites of Fortune. This was the 
case with Philip Gosse, the naturalist, who made his early ex- 
periences of life under the trials and troubles attendant upon 
genteel poverty. The family tradition of “better days” could 
hardly do more than deepen, by contrast, the difficulties of his 
thrifty mother in making both ends meet, in the modest house- 
hold where the future scientist spent his youth. 

In the interesting biography of Mr. Gosse, lately given to the 
world by his son, we are led to see how the untoward circum- 
stances of poverty, and the drudgery of an uncongenial occupation, 
were alike surmounted and turned aside by the strong instinct of 
a powerful mind seeking its true vocation in life. 

Philip Gosse was born at Worcester in 1810, but his family 
removed the following year to Poole, in Dorsetshire, where his 
father’s sister, the mother of Thomas Bell, the zoologist, had long 
been established. 

Poole was then in the full tide of its prosperity, owing to the 
Newfoundland fishing trade, which gave wealth to the Newmans, 
Slades, and other west country families. This trade declined 
after the fall of the first Napoleon, and has now become nearly 
extinct ; but the town has found a new industry, in its export of 
Potter’s clay to Seville, Stockholm and Dordt. In what are 
called “‘ the good old days,” this neighbourhood was the centre of 
extensive smuggling transactions, which had the effect of breeding 
up a daring and turbulent population. An old doggrel says :— 


“Tf Poole was a fish-pool, and the men of Poole—fish, 
There’d be a pool for the devil, and fish for his dish.” 


The so-called “ free trade” in Dorsetshire was the more difficult 
to suppress, because it was winked at very considerably by many 
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persons of good position. The writer remembers some old folks 
who felt a pride in telling how “Squire never troubled if the 
horses were taken out of the stable on a moonless night, and were 
found next morning with their fetlocks thick in mud, as if the 
devil himself had ridden them.” Nor was it believed that the 
said Justice of the Peace asked any inconvenient questions about 
the keg of French brandy that was usually found after such 
occurrences, beneath the straw in a corner of the stable. 

The traditions of Poole had, besides, a romantic record of 
buccaneering exploits; and during the Civil Wars the Puritan 
townsfolk distinguished themselves by defeating Lord Inchiquin 
and his Irish regiment, and capturing Prince Rupert’s treasure, 
that was being despatched to Weymouth. In the beginning of 
this century, the political Puritanism of earlier times survived in 
the strong religious dogmatism of nonconformity—and it was this 
spirit that young Philip Gosse assimilated, in all its zealous 
intensity and in its intellectual limitations. Side by side with 
spiritual convictions that at times overshadowed his life, it is 
curious to trace the lad’s growing devotion to natural history ; 
with the instinct strong within him, he sought for teaching in 
the woods and streams, where at the bend of the river the water- 
lilies grew thickest—or on the wide heath, where the murmurous 
hum of insects made a music that he loved. In penury and 
disappointment, in days of hope and in hours of despair, this 
genuine love of Nature was the safeguard of his youth and the 
solace of his old age. 

Ruskin somewhere remarks “on the benefits of a totally 
neglected education,” and we may remember that Sir Humphry 
Davy attributed the peculiar application of his talents, in fact 
his success in life, to the circumstance of his being sent to a school 
where the master neglected his duties, and where he, as a child, 
was left very much to himself. Philip Gosse was another 
example of the advantages which some natures derive from the 
best process of education, that of self-teaching; one year at a 
grammar school at Blandford was all the serious instruction the 
lad ever received. 

At fifteen, he began to make his own living as a junior clerk 
in a counting-house at Poole. Two years later, in 1827, young 
Gosse was drafted off, much against his own inclination, to a 
commercial house in Newfoundland. On the voyage out he 
quickly developed his rare faculty of observation—nothing escaped 
him ; and he set himself the task of keeping an illustrated natural 
history journal. Whales spouting, petrels, boatswain birds, and 
the visits of the gorgeous Portuguese men-o’-war (physiala) were 
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all carefully noted down by the pencil of the eager observer, who 
made himself, in course of time, a most finished and accurate 
draughtsman. He had a hereditary right to this talent, for his 
father was a miniature painter. 

Arriving at Carbonear, Philip Gosse settled down at once to 
his uncongenial office work, which only a strong sense of duty 
made endurable, through the weary eight years that he was 
destined to spend in Newfoundland. His love of animals, great 
and small, especially for anything curious, soon became known, 
and the good-tempered sailors, with whom he was acquainted, 
would bring him from time to time specimens of oddities that 
they met with in their voyages. He interested himself about the 
habits of the seal and other animals. Among his notes, there is a 
curious account of a regular game of play which the otters in 
this high latitude carry on amongst themselves. 

It chanced, during a foot journey that Gosse made, that an 
old trapper, who was acting as his guide, pointed out to him “ the 
otter slides” on the steep slope of a bank. 


“These slides were as smooth and slippery as glass, caused by the otters 
sliding on them in play in the following manner :—Several of these 
amusing creatures combine to select a suitable spot. Then each in 
succession lying flat on his belly, from the top of the bank slides 
swiftly down over the snow and plunges into the water. The others 
follow while he crawls up the bank at some distance, and running round 
to the sliding-place takes his turn again to perform the same evolution as 
before. The wet running from their bodies freezes on the surface of the 
slide, and so the snow becomes a smooth gutter of ice. This sport the 
old trapper had frequently seen continued with the utmost eagerness and 
with every demonstration of delight, for hours together.” 


In reference to the idea that set games are played by animals 
the writer may mention a curious incident, witnessed by the late 
Andrew Crosse, at his residence on the Quantock hills. Looking 
one day from his laboratory window into a courtyard that was 
remote from any disturbance, he there saw a robin, dragging the 
apparently dead body of another robin, round and round in a 
circle, on the paved court. After continuing this strange pro- 
ceeding several times, the mimic Achilles, with the corpse of the 
feathered Hector at his heels, stopped suddenly in his circuit 
round the fancied walls of Troy, and as suddenly threw himself 
on his back as if stark dead, with half-distended wings and rigid, 
up-turned legs. Meanwhile the other robin, the seeming victim 
of a cruel triumph, woke up to full life, and seizing upon his 
companion, dragged him, in his turn, repeatedly round and round 
the mystic circle. The game ended, and both birds flew off 
together to the neighbouring trees. 
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During the earlier years of Philip Gosse’s residence in New- 
foundland, he had no settled plan in his natural history studies ; 
he loved all things, both great and small, that appertained to the 
inferior creation, and a mere accident at length determined the 
nature of his researches. He chanced to be at an auction, where 
he had the opportunity of purchasing for ten shillings Adam’s 
‘Essays on the Microscope.’ The possession of this volume 
formed an epoch in his life ; it had the effect of concentrating his 
interest on entomology, and finally leading him to microscopic 
zoology, the field of his most original and permanent contributions 
to science. 

Newfoundland yielded but a poor harvest of butterflies, moths, 
and beetles—still there were some to be found, and with these he 
began his collection. Fortunately, about this time, after an 
absence of some years, he was enabled to take a summer holiday, 
returning for a few weeks to his home in dear old Dorsetshire. 
In describing a walk round the familiar haunts the day after his 
arrival, he says :— 

“T was brimful of happiness. The beautiful and luxuriant hedgerows ; 
the mossy gnarled oaks; the fields; the flowers; the pretty warbling 
birds; the blue sky and bright sun; the dancing butterflies—it seemed to 
my enchanted senses, just come from dreary Newfoundland, that I was in 
Paradise. Howl love to recall every little incident connected with that 
first morning's excursion !—the poor brown crane-fly, which was the first 
English insect I caught; the little grey moth under the oaks, at the end 
of the last field; the meadow where the Satyride were sporting on the 
sunny bank; the heavy fat Musca in Hechfordfield hedge, which I in my 
ignorance called a Bombylius, and the consequent display of entomological 
lore manifested all that day by the family, who frequently repeated the 
sounding words— Bombylius bee-fly.’” 


This bright glimpse of England, and the collecting possibilities, 
in hedgerows teeming with insect life, was to be of the briefest. 
The poor clerk had to return to his office work, and to the still 
more distasteful duty of counting the seal pelts, as the cargoes 
were discharged. In the midst of all this, Gosse kept up his 
practice of recording every fact connected with natural history ; 
this included a meteorological journal. In 1833, he began to fill 
a volume with drawings of extreme accuracy, illustrating the 
entomology of the country. As some of the figures were 
magnified, he needed a microscope. He had brought back from 
Poole two lenses, which he contrived to mount in bone; this lens, 
neatly set in putty, was the only microscope he was able to 
procure for many years. 

This interesting biography affords a curious picture of 
Newfoundland as it was socially half a century ago. Philip 
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Gosse had known from the time of his first settling there, that 
the Irish element was a thorn in the side of the law-abiding 
and loyal section of the colonists. But in the winter of 1833, the 
same year in which the naturalist had been adding 388 species of 
insects to his collection, party spirit ran higher than it had ever 
done before. Protestants went in mortal fear, for the Irish 
everywhere vastly outnumbered them, and were striving to gain a 
monopoly of political power. The editor of The Public Ledger, 
a Protestant paper, had been advocating the colonial cause with 
much courage and ability, and for this he was greatly hated by 
the Irish, who revenged themselves in the following characteristic 
manner. 

Mr. Henry Winton, the editor in question, was a young man of 
great spirit, and generally liked; and was, moreover, a friend of 
Gosse’s, sharing in many of his religious views. Careless of 
danger, Winton was returning one night alone from Carbonear to 
Harbour Grace, after transacting business at the former place— 
when, as Gosse describes— 


“He was suddenly seized in a lonely spot by a set of fellows, who 
pinioned him, while one of their party cut off both his ears. This outrage 
created an immense sensation, and caused a sort of terror among the 
loyalists. A perfunctory inquiry was made, but the Irish influence pre- 
vented it from being carried far. It was soon known that the mutilation 


was the act of a Dr. Molley, a surgeon, of Carbonear, but he escaped all 
punishment.” 


The increasing ill-feeling of the Irish towards their fellow 
colonists made life more and more unpleasant for the English in 
Newfoundland. This fact, together with the growing conviction 
felt by Gosse that the commercial house with which he was 
connected was in itself less prosperous, and offered him no future, 
decided him to leave the colony and seek his fortune elsewhere. 
In the end he determined to throw in his chance with some friends, 
whose religious views were the same as his own, and who were 
going to try farming in Canada—so thither he went. It was 
summer, and at first he was delighted with the place where they 
settled, ‘on account of the profusion of butterflies.” It has been 
said that the geology of a district is indicated by its entomology, 
but it is to be feared that Gosse thought little enough of the 
subsoil. He and his friend Mr. Jacques brought a surprising 
amount of ignorance to the work they had in hand. For three 
years they toiled and struggled against adverse circumstances, but 
the only success was the butterflies. In the intellectual isolation 
of this period of his life, Gosse was thrown more and move on the 
companionship of Nature. What had been a pastime became now 
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the main resource and consolation of his mental activity. Nor 
were these years so barren of result as they seemed; the work 
of close observation, of unflagging industry in the pursuit of 
zoology, formed the basis of the labourer’s future renown and 
achievement. The harvest of those years of apparent failure was 
reaped in 1840, when Gosse’s first published volume, ‘The 
Canadian Naturalist,’ made its appearance. But even when his 
present outlook was depressing in the extreme, there were 
moments of enjoyment. If he sighed as a farmer, he rejoiced as a 
naturalist in the vivid life both of fauna and flora in the uncleared 
forests of Canada. In his home letters he describes the country 
as charming in the summer. With a touch of humour he says :— 


“You asked me if I had shot any turkeys or deer; you know not how 
good a shot Iam. I have shot at a squirrel three times successively with- 
out doing him any ‘bodily harm ’—without even the satisfaction of the 
Irish sportsman who made the bird—‘ lave that, any way ’—for the squirrel 
would not leave the tree, but continued chattering and scolding me all the 
time.” 


By the spring of 1858, Gosse had so impoverished himseif by 
farming, that in despair he sold off everything. Of course he 
realised far less than he expected, in fact the result was deplorable. 
“He was now twenty-eight years of age, and he was not possessed, 
when all his property was sold, of so many pounds.” He now 
resolved to go to Alabama ; he had the idea of setting up there as 
a schoolmaster ; anyhow, he would have the chance of looking 
upon the richer life and more varied vegetation of the sunny 
south. It wasa wholly nebulous conception practically considered, 
but the instinct of the naturalist drew him thither, and he 
went. 

Though sad of heart and empty in pocket, the world was full of 
interest to Gosse ; even his passage from Philadelphia to Mobile, 
in the dirtiest of boats, with the most churlish of skippers, who 
hated him as a “ Britisher,” afforded him pleasure. When he 
entered the Gulf Stream, all discomforts were forgotten in the 
amusement of fishing up some of the Gulf-weed, which was covered 
with all manner of small creatures. Many of these, he says in 
his diary, he preserved for awhile in sea-water to watch their 
motions and ways. This was probably the initial idea of the 
aquarium. In all his researches, Gosse preferred to investigate 
the problem of life in the lower forms of creation, and to study 
the habits of living creatures—rather than to accumulate speci- 
mens for the closed cases of a museum. 

The voyage in the dirty schooner had lasted four weeks, when, 
on turning a sandy cape covered with pine trees, the city of 
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Mobile came into sight. Here Gosse made the last entry in his 
diary, written while afloat ; it is sad enough. He writes :— 


“ Drawing so near to the time on which hangs my fate, my means nearly 
exhausted, and uncertain what success I may meet with, I have been all 
day oppressed with that strange faintness, a sickness of heart, which 
always comes over me on the eve of any expected conjunction.” 


A fortunate accident, which reads almost like an incident in 
fiction, brought Gosse into communication with a fellow passenger 
on board the river steamer in which he embarked after leaving 
Mobile. This fellow passenger turned out to be the Honourable 
Chief-Justice Saffold, who was on his way to his estate at Dallas. 
Curiously enough, he was at the moment wanting a master for a 
school composed of his own sons, and the sons of some of his 
neighbour proprietors. Here was the very man he was seeking ; 
Gosse had made a favourable impression on his chance acquaint- 
ance ; the bargain was struck there and then, with the promptness 
peculiar to colonials. Within an hour, the steamer dropped Gosse 
and his luggage at the solitary landing-place—nearest to Dallas: 
the Chief-Justice had business further up the river, so he left the 
new schoolmaster to find his way as best he could to the village of 
Mount Pleasant. After some comical experiences, he found 
lodgings in this place—but the school-house, a rough shanty of 
unhewn logs, was situated some way off in a romantic spot, a 
clearing in the forest with two noble oaks left for shade. The 
furniture was of split pine boards, unsawn and unplaned, and the 
boys were almost as rough as their surroundings; but they soon 
grew to be fond of their “strange, insect-collecting, animal-loving 
master,” and before long formed themselves into a volunteer corps 
of collectors. 

To the naturalist himself, it was like a transformation scene— 
to feel at rest, his daily bread assured, and to see himself sur- 
rounded by all the gorgeous luxuriance of a southern clime, after 
being so long a dweller in northern latitudes. 

It is a curious fact, remarked by Gosse as well as others, that 
many wild animals forsake the interior recesses of the forest to 
approach the habitation of the gun-carrier, man. 

The writer has received personal assurance that the bears of the 
Tatra mountains, in Northern Hungary, will descend into the 
plain and cross the railway lines to feed in the fields of ripe maize. 
Their love of raspberries, too, is well known; on one occasion a 
bear intruded on a peasant woman, who was gathering this fruit 
on the slopes of the Tatra; she threw down the basket, and fled 
in haste; but bruin intended ne personal violence, he made no 
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attempt to follow her, but simply regaled himself with the contents 
of her basket. 

In Alabama, Gosse remarked that squirrels mostly abounded on 
the confines of the cultivated districts. In that part of the world 
they are made into excellent pies; but they seemed willing to 
pay their tribute to the planter’s table, as long as they could 
disport themselves in the corn-fields. They carry on their depre- 
dations from the time the grain is forming in the sheath, till it is 
ripe to be housed—and they waste more than they eat. 

While Philip Gosse was teaching the boys in the log-hut, and 
learning his own lessons from Nature in the wilds—this squirrel 
nuisance became acute. The mischief they did to the crops was 
very serious indeed ; and all efforts at keeping them under proved 
unavailing ; there was, in short, a perfect plague of squirrels. At 
this juncture, a fellow from the North sent round an announce- 
ment that he would give a lecture on an infallible preventive to 
the depredations of the squirrels. Planters eagerly assembled 
from all sides, and though a considerable entrance-fee was charged, 
the room was crowded—Gosse being among the number. The 
lecturer, who had a plausible manner, occupied some time in 
describing the mischief wrought by the squirrels, and the difficulty 
of coping with them. It required no lecturer to tell this to the 
unfortunate planters. 


“ At last, he approached the real kernel of his oration. ‘ You wish,’ he 
said, ‘to hear my infallible preventive, the absolute success of which I am 
able to guarantee. Gentlemen, I have observed that the squirrels invari- 
ably begin their attacks on the outside row of corn in the field. Omit the 
outside row, and they won’t know where to begin!’ The money was in his 
pocket; he bowed and vanished by the platform door; his horse was tied 
to a post, he leaped into the saddle and was seen no more in that credulous 
settlement. The act was one of extreme courage as well as impudence in 
that land of ready lynching; but after the first murmur of stupefaction 
and roar of anger, the disappointed audience dissolved into the most good- 
humoured laughter at themselves.” 


The laughter and good humour evinced on this occasion was by 
no means the characteristic of social life in Alabama, as Gosse 
himself was destined to discover. Before long he was made to feel, 
in spite of the easy hospitality that had, so to speak, given him a 
free pass into their midst, that if he did not in all things accept 
their ways and their institutions, he was but a stranger in the 
land—-a stranger of suspicious political opinions, who dared to be 
critical, and must be suppressed. Even what they called his 
“British brogue” was an offence, for the planters spoke with 
another accent. He was frequently taunted with the prophecy, 
insisted on with rancorous feeling, that “ America would shortly 
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whip the British,” and political discussion became impossible. 
But the greatest discomfort of his position arose from the horrors 
he was forced to witness in the punishments inflicted on the 
unhappy slaves; especially during the bustle of cotton-picking. 
The southerners were so jealous at that time of any foreign 
strictures upon their “domestic institution,” that Gosse had 
reason to believe that his correspondence was examined to ascer- 
tain if he touched upon the question of slavery in his letters. 
In daily life, there was nothing for his righteous indignation but 
a heart-sickening silence. He records hoyw— 


“The shrieks of women under the cow-hide whip, cynically plied in the 
very courtyard beneath his windows at night, would make him almost sick 
with distress and impotent anger; he tried to stuff up his ears to deaden 
the sound of the agonizing cries which marked the conventional progress 
of this very peculiar ‘ domestic institution.’ ” 


In the late autumn Gosse had an attack of malarial fever, 
which completely prostrated him for the time; and his employers 
taking advantage of his illness as an excuse, superseded him in 
his post. This does not give one a very pleasant idea of the 
“Southern gentlemen” on whom the English lavished a good 
deal of sympathy in the late war. 

Philip Gosse now bade adieu to the New World, where his varied 
experiences had brought him little besides disappointment and 
failure. After a brief visit to Dorsetshire we find him, in the 
summer of 1839, in London, casting about for the means of 
subsistence. The sale of his natural history collections afforded 
him some aid; and fortunately he had preserved the manuscript 
of the ‘Canadian Naturalist. This was now his one and only 
chance ; and after several vain attempts at preaching for absent 
ministers, and teaching flower-painting to young ladies, he 
resolved to show his manuscript to his cousin, Mr. Thomas Bell, 
whose work on the ‘ British Quadrupeds, in 1837, had given 
him a considerable reputation as a naturalist. Contrary to 
Gosse’s expectations—for he was utterly without hope or courage 
in this literary venture—his cousin was pleased with the work, 
and strongly recommended it to Mr. Van Voorst, the scientific 
publisher. This gentleman subsequently appointed a day for 
Gosse to call upon him. 


“ Meanwhile,” says his biographer, “ the shillings, nursed as they might 
be, were slipping, slipping away. The practice of going once a day to a 
small eating-house had to be abandoned, and instead of it, a herring was 
eaten as slowly as possible in the dingy attic . . . . At last the day broke 
on which Mr. Van Voorst’s answer was to be given, and with as much of 
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the gentleman about him as he could recover, the proud and starving 
author presented himself in Paternoster Row. He was no longer feeling 
any hope, but merely the extremity of dejection and disgust. The wish to 
be out again in the street with his miserable roll of manuscript in his 
hands, was the emotion uppermost in his mind. The publisher began 
slowly: ‘I like your book ; I shall be pleased to publish it ; I will give you 
one hundred guineas for it.’ One hundred guineas! It was Peru and 
half the Indies! The reaction was so violent, that the demure and 
ministerial locking youth, closely buttoned up in his worn broadcloth, 
broke down utterly into hysterical sob upon sob, while Mr. Van Voorst— 
murmuring ‘My dear young man! My dear young man! ’—hastened out 
to fetch wine, and minister to wants which it was beyond the power of 
pride to conceal any longer.” 


A very fair amount of success attended the publication of the 
‘Canadian Naturalist,’ but as yet the author did not perceive that 
his true vocation was scientific literature. His morbid religious 
views often depressed and trammelled the free exercise of his 
mind ; the sedentary life in a town invariably threw his thoughts 
inwards, with an injurious result upon his spiritual vision. He, 
like many another, needed an open-air life for the proper adjust- 
ment of his faculties; he was always at his best, intellectually, 
when seeking the trath from Nature at first hand. 

Since his return to England, Gosse had been diligently pur- 
suing the work of self-education, mainly in the direction of 
natural history; but so diffident was he, at first, that he could 
hardly be persuaded to undertake the writing of an ‘ Introduction 
to Zoology, proposed to him by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. The preparation of these two volumes, for 
which he received £170, teok Gosse very frequently to the British 
Museum, and led to his making many valuable acquaintances 
among other men of science. It was a wholly new and a very 
delightful sensation, this intellectual sympathy, which now 
warmed the reserved man into something like geniality with 
his fellows. 

Hitherto, buffeted by Fortune, Nature had been his only 
friend—perhaps, therein lay his. strength. To Philip Gosse’s 
honour it must be mentioned, that the first use he made of his 
improved finances was to offer a home to his aged parents: his 
father, a man who had always been hopelessly at odds with 
fortune, was now in his seventy- -eighth year and a confirmed invalid. 
A modest dwelling was found in Kentish Town, with the advantage 
of a long garden behind, and beyond waste fields , Stretching away 
to the north. One night Gosse had fastened a bull’s- -eye lantern 
to a tree, “watching for night moths, when he suddenly found 
himself “run in” by a couple of zealous constables, to whom he 
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had some difficulty in explaining the fact that his strange 
occupation was entirely law-abiding. 

In 1843, Gosse turned his attention to a new branch of natural 
history—the deep-sea fauna; and the result was the production 
of one of his most popular books, ‘The Ocean.’ While this was 
going through the press, he set off again on his travels; this time 
to Jamaica; going thither to collect objects, generally of zoo- 
logical interest. He remained on the island eighteen months, a 
period of great refreshment of spirit, though he was disappointed 
in the insects, butterflies and moths being rare. In consequence 
of this, he turned his attention to the birds; and having by this 
time become a very fair shot, he had no trouble in making good 
his collection. During the tropical rains, he describes himself as 
hard at work ; drying and packing his plants, preparing his birds, 
wrapping up his orchids, cleansing his shells, and packing them 
generally for transmission to his sale agent in London. Gosse’s 
description of riding off before daybreak into the forest, is in- 
fectious in its enthusiasm ; and we are made partakers in his deep 
joy at the glowing tints of dawn, which chase the shadows from 
the mountain side, and awake all that abounding gladness of life 
which hails the brightness of a tropical sun. 

Tie was accompanied in these expeditions by a negro lad named 
“Sam,” whose intelligence became so developed during his few 
months of service, that he could be trusted to make collecting 
expeditions by himself, and he succeeded in procuring not a few 


unique specimens. His memory with‘ respect to species was 
remarkable, 


“Often and often,” says Mr. Gosse, “ when a thing has appeared to me 
new, I have appealed to Sam, who on a moment’s examination would reply, 
‘No, we took this, in such a place, or on such a day;’ and I invariably 
found on my return home that his memory was correct.” 


To the Naturalist’s regret, the time had now arrived for him to 
leave Jamaica, and in August, 1846, he took his passage in a 
homeward-bound steamer. The vessel stopped for a few hours at 
San Juan, Porto Rico, and the passengers availed themselves of 
the opportunity of seeing the town. With the exception of Gosse, 
the whole party visited the Cathedral; but it was characteristic 
of this strangely prejudiced and intolerant man, that he would 
never under any consideration enter what he called “a Popish 
mass-house.” Still more curious was the fact, that though a 
great lover of poetry, even including Byron, who in youth had 
first fired his love of literature, yet he would never read Shakes- 
peare, because he was a playwright. Southey he liked, for, as he 
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said, “ he was the best naturalist among the English poets,” and 
had described sea-anemones like a zoologist in ‘Thalaba.’ A 
further instance of the limitations imposed by the narrowness of 
Gosse’s creed, occurs in one of his unpublished letters of a later 
date. His correspondent had probably referred to Tennyson’s 
‘ Holy Grail, and remarked on the poetic influence of this “‘ solemn 
and weighty legend.” 


“To me,” writes Mr. Gosse in his indignant reply, “ the ‘Holy Grail’ is 
a solemn and weighty crime, resting on ages of deepest darkness and 
blackest evil, that ever were, for they were the ages of unchallenged 
dominion of Anti-Christ. This San grail is but an abbreviate form of sang 
real, ‘the real blood.’ The whole superstition rested on and embodied the 
abomination of trans-substantiation—the great ;diabolic engine by which 
the Papacy has maintained its dreadful dominion.” 


Fortunately for his own fame and the general good, the 
necessity at this period of earning his daily bread hindered Gosse 
from spending his militant efforts in driving non-elect souls from 
the errors of the Papacy. He returned from Jamaica -to find 
himself in the full swing of successful scientific and literary work. 
The publication of his ‘ Naturalist’s Sojourn in Jamaica,’ and his 
‘Birds of Jamaica,’ added greatly to his reputation. Gosse may 
now be said to have found his true vocation in life, which was no 
other than the popularisation of science. It is familiar enough in 
our day, but he was the first who sent the learned and the 
unlearned to spend delightful hours on the sea-shore; and, as 
some one said, “invented a new pleasure” in the marine 
aquarium, which owed its complete realisation to his ingenuity in 
applying the simple use of Nature’s own laws. The idea of 
maintaining the halance between animal and vegetable life on 
chemical principles, was not new—nothing is new! At the 
meeting of the British Association, in 1833, Daubeny read a 
suggestive paper on the action of light upon plants: he proved 
that light is a specific stimulus, keeping alive those functions 
from which the assimilation of carbon and the evolution of oxygen 
result. In truth this mother-thought, together with Priestley’s 
earlier experiments on the emission of oxygen gas by plants, was 
unknown to Gosse when he began his independent researches. Asa 
matter of fact, the idea of the aquarium formulated itself in his 
mind while he was investigating, by aid of the microscope, certain 
of the lower forms of life, notably the rotifers, those curiously- 
conditioned wheel animalcules, which henceforth became his 
speciality,and formed his most important and enduring work as a 
scientist. The time when Gosse became one of Nature’s ablest 
interpreters to the uninitiated was, so to speak, the parting of 
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the ways in respect to science; something of romance and 
wonderment, like a halo formed of the morning mist, still 
surrounded natural science, but henceforth the objects of research 
were to be divided and subdivided into well-defined limitations. 
The naturalist who bid us view a whole world of complex beauty 
and varied interest, no more exists; but we have instead a host 
of specialists—there are mammologists, molluscologists, and 
ichthyologists—and a man must now devote himself to a restricted 
division of labour, and peg away for half a lifetime at spiders or 
sponges. 

While working heartily and profitably at his profession, Philip 
Gosse had wisely taken unto himself a wife, a lady who not only 
shared his religious convictions, but whose talents and culture 
enabled her to assist him in his task of translating Ehrenberg’s 
important work on the influence of fossil infusoria in building up 
the great globe itself. This happy marriage had taken place in 
1848 ; a subsequent event is thus characteristically marked in the 
Naturalist’s diary :—“E. delivered of a son. Received green 
swallow from Jamaica.” Both entries proved of permanent 
interest ; the “son” has become his father’s biographer, and the 
“green swallow” reposes in perennial beauty behind a glass- 
ease in the South Kensington Museum. 

After a long spell of hard work in London, Gosse’s health com- 
pelled him, in 1852, to seek again the open-air life that was 
necessary to his well-being. The results of his visits to Babbi- 
combe and Ilfracombe were given in that delightful volume, 
fragrant of tonic breezes, ‘A Naturalist’s Rambles on the 
Devonshire Coast.’ Not only is “beauty enregistered in every 
nook ” of woodland mystery, but it is to be found in many a pool 
left by the receding tide, where in the clear crystal may be seen 
the puckered fronds of the oar-weed, drooping beside the corolla- 
like crown of tentacles which form the feelers of some brilliant 
sea-anemone. 

On one of his lonely rambles, Gosse came upon a large water- 
filled cavity in the rock, but which was too deep to be easily 
examined. Without a moment’s hesitation the eager sportsman 
stripped as for a bath, and plunged into the cool reservoir. He 
was rewarded by finding “ a madrepore of refulgent orange colour, 
which proved to be the Balanophyllia, a fossil coral, whose 
existence with an actinia-like body of richly-coloured living flesh 
had never been suspected.” 

Gosse’s researches at this period led to a redistribution of 
genera, and the naming of many new species of British sea- 
anemones. As an accurate and careful observer, he stands almost 
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unrivalled among his fellow workers; and it is an interesting fact 
that Dr. Herdman’s recent biological researches on the Adamsia 
palliata—that curious anemone which strikes up a partnership 
with the hermit crab—have confirmed Mr. Gosse’s original 
observations on these strange fellow-lodgers in the shell-house of 
the defunct whelk—observations made forty years earlier. 

The wide-spread interest, indeed excitement, caused by the set- 
ting up of the splendid Aquarium in the Zoological Gardens, is 
within the recollection of many of the less youthful among us. It 
afforded an excellent field for observing the habits of those curious 
and often beautiful creatures who inhabit the caves of ocean, and 
who would otherwise have remained unknown to us. As we are 
all aware, the Aquarium became the fashion of the day. It was 
quite the exception for a drawing-room to be without its 
ornamental tank of marine creatures. Leech gave some delightful 
sketches in Punch on the fancy of the hour. Amongst them we 
may recall a “ terrific accident,” which was nothing less than the 
bursting of “Mrs. Twaddle’s Aqua-Vivarium;” the water has 
deluged the carpet, and the lively crabs and livelier eels are 
scuttling about everywhere ; with petticoats tucked up out of the 
wet, the old lady is vainly trying to catch the eel with the tongs! 
In another skit, Leech gives a very comical view of ladies young 
and old—at low water—stooping about in search of curios, and 
taking no thought of their ankles. 

But, seriously speaking, the sea dredging was a most exciting 
occupation, for it became a matter of business with Gosse in 1853, 
when the Zoological Gardens expected a daily “bag” from their 
purveyor of living curiosities. With this object in view, he 
stayed a long while at Weymouth, always sailing with an old 
fisherman, named Jonas Fowler, who delighted to the end of his 
life to talk of how “me and Mr. Gosse went out dredging in the 
bay.” He had re-christened his boat, calling it the ‘ Turritella,’ 
“just to astonish the fishermen, you know, sir.” Mr. Gosse 
describes how Fowler became quite learned in the crackjaw nomen- 
clature. He would say— 


“ Now, sir, if you do want a gastrochena, I can just put down your dredge 
upon a loto’’em. I’m in hopes we shall have a good cribella or two off 
this bank, if we don’t get choked up with them ’ere ophiocomes.” 


About this time, his friend Charles Kingsley had been urging 
Gosse to try Clovelly, and the latter replies— 


“ How pleagant it would be to have such a companion as yourself in the 
investigation of these prolific shores. I have sent up to London, this 
summer, nearly four thousand living animals and plants. Of course, many 
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rarities and some novelties have occurred in such an amount of dredging 
and trawling as this involved.” 


Kingsley’s review, in the North British, of Gosse’s extremely 
popular and often quoted work—‘The Aquarium ’—was memor- 
able for the fact of the review being subsequently enlarged into 
that charming little volume familiar to us as ‘Glaucus ; or, The 
Wonders of the Shore.’ 

Bowerbank had told Gosse that he would find “Tenby the 
prince of places for a naturalist,” and thither the latter went in 
the summer of 1854. From this place he wrote jsome pleasant 
letters to Kingsley, descriptive of his “ anemonising ” exploits, and 
of his delight at finding the beautiful caves of St. Margaret’s 
Island, with their “rugged walls and floor studded with the full- 
blown blossoms of those lovely animal flowers.” The volume 
called ‘Tenby’ which forms the record of this visit exhibits, 
perhaps, some little evidence of spent enthusiasm. The con- 
fidential simplicity of the style invoked from The Saturday 
Review a friendly laugh on “ Mr. Gosse’s air of taking us upon 
his knee, like a grandpapa.” 

The naturalist, whose sea-side rambles had hitherto been shared 
by his wife, was destined to be again thrown on himself, and to be 
bereft in losing her of all intimate companionship. By her 
early and lamented death, he lost—to quote Lowell’s words— 


“The fire-side sweetnesses—the heavenward lift, 
The hourly mercies of a woman’s soul.” 


Depressed in spirits, physically unhinged, and perhaps some- 
what mentally exhausted by the untiring labours of the last few 
years, there now returned upon Gosse the morbid religious 
despondency that formed the background of his singular nature. 
In these times of depression nothing relieved him so much as to 
take up the cudgels of controversy, and belabour the devil and 
his followers, the non-converted, without mercy. He held the 
Law and the Prophets, like blood-hounds in a leash, to let loose on 
unbelievers. In these preaching days, the intolerance of his creed 
elated his soul into a state of infallibility, that sustained him 
through the resi of his life. He had joined the sect of Plymouth 
Brethren—but he was his own Pope, no “dear brother” ven- 
turing as much as to stand on the steps of his throne. Many of 
these characteristics—a really curious study in psychology—are 
gathered from his unpublished letters; and, moreover, the following 
incident, laughable enough in its way, does not appear in Philip 
Gosse’s biography. His horror of the festival of Christmas 
sometimes took a grotesque form. Like the Puritans of the 
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seventeenth century, he fought with turkeys and with geese. 
“Christmas plum-pudding,” however, was the most hateful of 
all these Yule-tide idols. The first winter that his little son 
and he spent alone at St. Marychurch saw, so I have been 
told, an amusing instance of Mr. Gosse’s unflinching firmness. 
No difference, as a matter of course, was made in the repast 
of which father and son partook on Christmas Day, but the 
servants were less austere. They made in secret a plum-pudding 
for themselves, and what was worse, they presently lured the little 
boy out of the parlour to eat a slice. Scarcely was the delicacy 
down his gullet, than conscience began to work. He had “ eaten 
of the accursed thing,” and with tears in his eyes he went to 
confess what he had done. Mr. Gosse sprang to his feet ; leading 
the child by the hand, he rushed like a whirlwind into the kitchen, 
found the guilty remainder of the plum-pudding on the table, 
snatched it away into the back garden, and, in the presence of his 
awe-stricken child, solemnly hewed it in pieces with a bill-hook, 
and scattered the crumbs over the dustbin. It is curious that 
his own sense of humour had not preserved him from perpetrating 
this piece of folly, for humour he had; and I do not think his 
biographer has quite done him justice in this respect. 

In the letters before referred to—letters written to the mem- 
bers of his family, there are repeated gleams and flashes of a very 
human sense of humour. For illustration, the phrases and allu- 
sions are difficult to separate from their context; but the native 
gold shines here and there in the stony matrix of his pompous 
intolerance. 

It is curious to note the mixture, in the self-same letter, of 
sound worldly wisdom, of literary acumen, together with an 
expression of the strongest belief in the approaching realisation 
of apocalyptic prophecy—even to the conviction that the saints, 
few enough in number, would be caught up to the Lord, leaving 
the world to a period of unexampled horrors. Then reverting to 
mundane things, he says quite cheerfully, ‘“ Let me wish you joy 
of your black letter find; to you, I dare say, black letters are as 
charming as sea-slugs to me.” On one occasion his son, still a 
mere lad, had evidently asked for funds wherewith to make some 
addition to his wardrobe, in view of a visit to a person of some 
importance. His father writes :— 

“You remind me of canny King James’s appeal, when he asked the Earl 
of Mar to lend him a pair of silk stockings, in which to receive the French 


Ambassador—‘for ye wad na that your king should appear as a scrub 
afore the stranger.’ ” 


The biography, which is full of interesting side-lights on the 
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thought and science of the time, mentions the fact that, in 1857, 
Gosse was assisting Darwin in his researches on the distribution 
of sea-animalcules—a matter involving “enormous conclusions,” 
as the evolutionist remarked. The letters of Darwin to his 
fellow-worker are replete with interest; they show his manner 
of dealing’,with the apparently insignificant phenomena of life, 
which under his classification revealed the potentiality of Nature’s 
hidden laws. Gosse, on the other hand, though so accurate an 
observer that it was well-nigh impossible for any differential 
minutie to escape him, was not given to philosophise in the 
highest meaning of the term—his theory of the Universe being 
strictly Biblical, in all literal acceptation. 

The Welsh Triades give three primary requisites of genius. 
Gosse had the first and the second: he had “an eye that could 
see Nature,” and: he had “a heart that could feel Nature ”—but 
he lacked “ the boldness that dares follow Nature.” 
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Love's Victory. 


Wuen I am dead, dear love, if thou should’st feel 
Thy loneliness too hard a load to bear, 
And that another could thy wound anneal 
With gentle tenderness and loving care,— 
My spirit hovering near thee would not chide, 
E’en should’st thou smile on a beloved bride— 
When I am dead! 


I only ask she be not like to me— 
As I was dark, let her be fresh and fair; 
Instead of brown locks waving wild and free, 
Close to her head coil round the golden hair; 
And may she tower stately, grand, and tall ; 
I shall not mind that I was frail and small— 
When I am dead! 


So that she come not nestling to thy side, 

Nor climb up to the level of thy heart, 
And lavish kisses without stint or pride, 

Or beg sweet pity for some pain or smart, 
As I was wont:—nor Love’s expression crave 
To be, as I, Love’s gladly-fettered slave— 

When I am dead! 


Nay, love her as thou wilt, and as she will, 
With fullest meed, and with a conscience clear, 
E’en though thy memory hold my memory still, 
In quiet corner garnered, close and dear. 
If a true heart should give thee of its best, 
As I did once, I shall the happier rest— 
When I am dead! 


H. Anne Parcuerr Marri, 








Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. 


Tue author of ‘Paul et Virginie’ owed it partly to his earliest 
biographer, and partly to his own glorification of sentiment above 
reason, that the portraits published after his death idealised him 
into an inspired sort of being of angelic appearance, large-eyed, 
dreamy, soft in expression, with nothing marked in features or 
character, except an extreme of romantic sentimentality. This 
was not the real Bernardin at all. A much truer representation 
of him is to be found in Lafitte’s portrait of 1805, some years 
before his death, which has been reproduced as a frontispiece to 
the ‘ Life’ lately written by Mme. Arvede Barine. Here we have 
the Bernardin, sensitive, quarrelsome, ill-tempered, unreasonable, 
but clever, original, single-minded and honest, who went on his 
own singular way through life, the father of all those who, in the 
nineteenth and following centuries, have attempted or will attempt 
to understand and to describe Nature. 

Such lives are generally full of disappointments, and in 
Bernardin’s face one can read very plainly that sentiment did 
not mean happiness. It is a handsome old face, but cross 
worried and frowning; the grey locks fall straying over a ian, 
head lined with wrinkles; there is a sharp watchfulness in the 
eyes. One would say that he regarded the human race as any- 
thing but perfect; they might very well indeed be suspect, one 
and all. However, these two opinions were near neighbours in 
the France of the eighteenth century. 

As a fact, Bernardin was full of theoretic benevolence. Hu- 
manity pure and simple, unspoilt by laws and civilisations, was 
the object of his devotion: with him, as with Rousseau, Nature 
could do no wrong. But he, like his friend and master, was 
thoroughly inconsistent. Humanity was perfect; but separate 
human beings were generally odious. In his own view there 
never lived a man worse treated by his fellows than Bernardin. 
Nothing in life approached his ideal; his temper was soured by 
injustice and disappointment ; his efforts for the good of his race 
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met with no appreciation. A contemporary describes him as 
“un homme dur, méchant.” At the same time, his character had 
a side of amiability and charm. Those who loved him at all 
loved him much ; “il était haissable ou exquis,” says Mme. Arvede 
Barine. After all, such a nature is not very rare, though it 
belongs oddly to a worshipper of humanity in general. People 
suited him or they did not; and in either case he made them feel 
it. His first wife, Félicité Didot, who married him out of romantic 
admiration for his genius and a wish to share his glory, found 
herself nothing but a housekeeper. When he was away from 
her, his letters were full of pigs and vegetables; so that poor 
Félicité—she was twenty when they married, and he fifty-five— 
found her poet very far from what she had imagined him. After 
her death Bernardin, at sixty-three, married a young girl, 
Désirée de Pelleporc, with whom he was really in love; and no 
lover of twenty-three could have been more romantically adoring. 
It is Désirée, speaking of him as she found him, who is responsible 
for the ideal Bernardin handed down to posterity. After his 
death she married M. Aimé Martin, who wrote his life and edited 
his works. ‘“ A eux deux,” says Mme. Barine, “ils lui dressérent 
un autel.” And one is glad to think that the philosopher’s trust 
in his young wife—for he left his work and his fame in her hands 
—is not to be counted among the disillusions and betrayals of 
which he suffered so many. 

Jacques Henri Bernardin de Saint-Pierre was born at Havre 
in 1737, and seems to have been from his infancy a peculiar 
child—dreamy, sensitive, imaginative, passionate and obstinate. 
Good sense, however, was not an inheritance in his family, where 
noble birth and poverty combined to make life a difficult business. 
Circumstances had soured his father’s temper ; his mother, though 
kind and amiable, did not understand him ; both were driven out 
of patience by the wild and fanciful ways of the boy. Lessons 
were a weariness to him; he would not work; his idea of life 
was to wander for ever in the woods, listening to their noises, 
watching the leaves and the flowers as they grew. Even then, 
without knowing it, he was a disciple of Rousseau, whose spirit 
was in the air; though the apparent cause of all these fancies 
was his excellent Capuchin tutor, Brother Paul, who took him 
for a long walk through Normandy, before he was twelve years 
old. It was really Brother Paul’s influence which filled the 
child’s mind with religious ideas, and made him resolve on joining 
some order, first the Capuchins, later the Jesuits, whose mis- 
sionary, stories filled him with the most ardent emulation. His 
spirit of revolt and adventure, and his father’s impatient dis- 
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pleasure, might have brought his life to some painful crisis, had 
it not been for the kind interference of his godmother, Madame 
de Bayard, an old noble lady who had seen better days. The 
boy interested her: she saw that his restless spirit was the con- 
sequence of a genius that his parents did not understand: she 
gave them good advice, and comforted and encouraged Bernardin. 
When he was bent on becoming a Capuchin, she cleverly changed 
the current of his thoughts, and influenced the whole of his future 
life, by the present of ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ For years after this, 
except during the short interval of his passion for the Jesuits 
and desire to become a missionary, Bernardin’s whole mind was 
full of a desert island. There he would establish himself with a 
small colony of people, governed by wise laws of his own making, 
and brought back to the innocence of primitive times. It was to 
be a new Garden of Eden, into which no serpent could find his 
way. How he was to be kept out, one can hardly say ; but such 
a doubt suggested to Bernardin would certainly have made him 
very angry, by implying a further doubt of the perfection of his laws 
and his example. ‘God hath made man upright: but they have 
sought out many inventions.” All the sin and evil in the world 
is produced by bad human laws and a false civilisation. Nature 
is perfect: a community ruled by the laws of Nature must reach 
the perfection of living. These were Bernardin’s doctrines 
through life, and he did not learn them from Rousseau, but from 
his own optimistic study of Nature, a study which to many minds 
has such a different result. It followed that a lonely island in a 
great sea, far from all corrupting influences, was the only place 
in which primitive innocence could be regained. Even then, 
unless the colonists were all to be children just born, and thus, 
according to Bernardin’s idea, pure even from tendencies to evil, 
the difficulties of the plan appear to ordinary minds insur- 
mountable. Bernardin, however, dreamed of his island for years, 
made voyages in search of it, and finally, never having found 
it, gave the world its imperishable description in ‘Paul et 
Virginie.’ 

In the meanwhile, the early years of his manhood were years 
of struggle and hardship, and his own peculiar temperament made 
life no easier. His mother and his godmother died; his father 
married again, and the young Bernardin, unwelcome at home, 
had to seek his fortune in Paris. He succeeded in getting an 
appointment from the Government as a military engineer, but 
lost it twice over, owing to his hopelessly quarrelsome temper. 
Neither his chiefs nor his comrades could work with him. While 
out of employment, by way of making himself acceptable to the 
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ministers, he began addressing to them and to the public a series 
of memoirs on every possible subject, pressing all kinds of reforms 
of which no one but himself saw the necessity. He expected 
these memoirs, meant as they were to promote the happiness of 
the human race, to be received with thanks, praise and reward. 
He only found himself treated by men in authority as an in- 
tolerable bore. 


“On n’a pas impunément la vocation d’étre un réformateur et de faire 
le bonheur du genre humain. Bernardin s’acharnait 4 signaler aux 
hommes en place les erreurs et les fautes de leur administration, a leur 
suggérer des innovations dans l’intérét du bien public, et il s’étonnait 
naivement de leur ingratitude.” 


This acharnement and this naiveté lasted all his life. The ill- 
temper and unreason of a vain and foolish man were mixed with 
the eagerness and innocence of a child; and this may account for 
the attractiveness found in him by some people, those whom he 
had not tormented, and to whom he showed the sweetness of 
genius, apart from the sourness of disappointed hope. 

Having lost his appointment, Bernardin began looking round 
for a kingdom where he could carry out his theories independent 
of the stupidity of other people. As an island seemed at present 
out of the question, he fixed on a tract of desert country near the 
Caspian Sea. It was necessary to leave Paris, for he had no 
money and no credit, and could find no employment by which he 
might live. All this pointed to the right moment for founding 
his ideal state. The first step was to secure help and sympathy 
from the Czar, Peter III.; and therefore the young man, with 
one hundred and fifty francs in his pocket, started on his journey 
to St. Petersburg. Bernardin’s life was full of romance, and this 
journey, “a continual miracle,” was by no means the least ro- 
mantic part of it. He found friends everywhere. They helped 
him on from town to town: and when he reached St. Petersburg, 
they did not fail him. Generous people there, says his biographer, 
like his godmother Madame de Bayard, found him interesting. 
“C'est qu'il devait en effet étre charmant, ce beau garcon plein de 
feu et de candeur, qui sortait de son grenier pour régénérer la 
société.” Some of these kind friends introduced him to a general, 
who gave him an appointment as sub-lieutenant of Engineers. 
Somebody else was so struck with his appearance in a smart 
uniform, that he offered to present him to the Empress Catherine, 
who had just ascended the throne. Her imperial Majesty so 
dazzled the boyish eyes of Bernardin, that he forgot what had 
brought him to Russia ; and when he afterwards laid his project 
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before Prince Orloff, it fell very flat, and he was left “ profondé- 
ment affligé.” He did not remain long in the Russian service ; 
true to himself, he spoiled his own prospects by addressing 
memoirs to the Government on military reforms that he found 
necessary in Finland. The Russian ministers were not more 
responsive than the French had been; and in a fit of angry 
disgust Bernardin threw up his appointment and left Russia. 

He did not at once return to France, but spent some time at 
Warsaw, where he became entangled in a curious love-affair with 
a Polish princess. The romance of this seems to have been a good 
deal exaggerated by M. Aimé Martin: the plain facts, as far as 
Mme. Arvede Barine is able to give them, are not very much to 
Bernardin’scredit. His letters to a friend on the subject are cooler 
and more practical than would naturally have been expected from 
a person of his temperament: one is also sorry, with his bio- 
grapher, to find that he accepted money from the princess for his 
journey to Vienna. But Bernardin is not the only genius whose 
character disappoints one. With all his poetry, he was not really 
passionate or romantic; with all his fine and benevolent doctrines, 
he was not personally unselfish or generous, In reading his life, 
the old words occur to one’s mind over and over again: “ He 
being a true lover of himselfe, without any rivall.” 

The next important event in Bernardin’s life was his voyage 
to the Isle of France. It now seemed that the French Govern- 
ment was converted to his views. Ever since his failure in 
Russia, he had felt that the tropics were the right sphere for 
him; and it appears that his friends in office at last caught at 
this idea as the only means of getting rid of him. There can 
hardly be a greater witness to his troublesomeness than the fact 
that an expedition to Madagascar was invented on purpose for 
him. It was to found a colony in that island, “et attirer Vile a 
notre pays par ‘la puissance de la sagesse’ et ‘le spectacle du 
bonheur.’ ” 

Bernardin could hardly believe that he had at last gained the 
object of his life. A few of his happiest days must have been 
spent in preparing his laws, with the help of Plato and Plutarch, 
in drawing plans for his capital, in collecting books and scientific 
instruments. His new State was to be a Republic, entirely free ; 
but, “as people must be compelled by force to obey nothing but 
virtue,” the State was to be “sous le pouvoir entitrement absolu, 
arbitraire et irresponsable de M. de Saint-Pierre.” One hardly 
likes to realise the bitterness of that day at sea, when Bernardin 
learned from the official chief of the expedition that its real 
object was to set on foot the slave-trade in Madagascar. For once 
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the heart and mind of the civilised world are on Bernardin’s side, 
as he lands alone on the fle de France, hurt, cheated, and dis- 
appointed, while the false expedition sails on its way, to perish 
by fever in Madagascar. Toa man of Bernardin’s genius, how- 
ever, this voyage and this lonely life on a tropical island were 
anything but time thrown away. He now learned to see and to 
describe Nature. The notes that he made on his voyage and 
during his stay on the island were the means of bringing a new 
kind of study into the world. He was the first of those many 
writers who have attempted a minute, truthful, and picturesque 
description of Nature, and his first great difficulty was the absence 
of words in the French language to express his thoughts and 
observations. All the school of romantic and picturesque writers, 
from Chateaubriand to the present day, all the artists in language, 
whose power and skill has become so great, whose instrument is 
so perfect, that Théophile Gautier could say: “L’inexprimable 
n’existe pas ”—they all look back to Bernardin as an ancestor. 
“A Bernardin de Saint-Pierre revient ’honneur d’avoir commencé 
le travail d’enrichissement de la langue, qui a été l’une des gloires 
de l’école romantique.” 

Bernardin returned to Paris in 1771, and began his literary 
work, the true work of his life, by writing his ‘ Voyage 4 I’lle de 
France.’ This book, which was not much noticed at first, in spite 
of its originality, became afterwards exceedingly popular, and 
especially among the ladies of Paris. They found this kind of 
writing both new and delightful. In fact, they literally turned 
the poor author’s head by their adoration: his ,brain gave way, 
and after a time of the darkest depression, “lamentable years,” 
during which he quarrelled with all his friends, and was almost 
reduced to beggary, he became for a time actually mad. This 
great misfortune happened soon after his friendship with Rousseau 
had been brought to an end, by the latter’s departure from Paris, 
and his death. Mme. Arvéede Barine gives a most curious and in- 
teresting account of the intimacy of these two singular men, and 
points out how their long walks together bore fruit in Bernardin’s 
masterpiece, ‘ Les Etudes de la Nature.’ We are to imagine the 
philosopher of sixty and his friend and disciple of not much more 
than half that age walking on the lovely banks of the Seine, 
botanising in the Bois de Boulogne, climbing Mont Valérien, or 
the heights of Sevres, where they found “de beaux sapins et des 
bruyéres toutes violettes.” The meadows of St. Cloud, too, had 
their charm of loveliness. These “sites farouches” were 
Rousseat’s favourite hunting-grounds. Bernardin, when it was 
his turn to choose the walk, preferred “les petits coins intimes 
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et doux;” the Prés-Saint-Gervais, Romainville, the Pare Saint- 
Fargeau, where, instead a thicket of briars, there was fresh green 
grass, and cherry-trees and gooseberry-bushes took the place of 
pine-woods. In these walks the two friends carried on their 
study of Nature, collected plants and flowers, talked of every 
subject on earth, political, scientific, literary. The original ideas 
of Rousseau were an inspiration to Bernardin, and in his later 
works the influence of Rousseau’s genius is plainly perceptible. 
The character of each was too peculiar, of course, for such a friend- 
ship to go on perpetually in sunshine ; but these days at their worst 
were bright compared with those that followed them, when the 
world of fashion took Bernardin and played with him, only to 
throw its toy away broken. 

The strength of real genius in him, however, is shown by his 
recovery after all these troubles. ‘Les Etudes de la Nature,’ 
over which he spent eleven years, shows no trace, with ail its 
peculiarities, of any weakness of brain. Its fourth volume, which 
contained ‘Paul et Virginie,’ will live among French classics. 
But all this time the writer, living alone in the middle of Paris, 
yet with a garden for his Nature studies, and the famous 
strawberry-plant in his window, was keeping up a hard struggle 
with poverty. ‘Un pauvre diable dans l’'indigence,” his first 
burst of popularity was forgotten, and had done him much more 
harm than good. The fame of ‘Les Etudes de la Nature’ was to 
be of a more lasting kind. 

The book was first published in 1784, in three volumes, without 
‘Paul et Virginie,’ the reception of which, when he read it to his 
friends in manuscript, had much disheartened the author. 
Madame Necker had invited a chosen audience: her husband, 
Buffon, the Abbé Galiani, Thomas, and other men of taste and 
talent, but not, it seems, of patience or good manners. For they 
did not listen long in silence: “on chuchote, on écoute moins ; 
on baille, on n’écoute plus.” Those who were nearest the door 
slipped out of it. Thomas went to sleep, Buffon looked at his 
watch and ordered his carriage. The tears of a few ladies made 
Necker smile, thus checking the emotion which showed, at least, 
that women can sometimes be quicker than men in their apprecia- 
tion of genius. But these ladies were not confident enough in 
their own instinct to hold to it in spite of ridicule. As Madame 
Barine tells the story: 


“La lecture finie, pas une de ces personnes rompues aux mensonges du 
monde ne trouve un mot d’éloge pour l’auteur. La seule M"* Necker 
prend la parole, et c’est pour dire que la conversation de Paul et du 
vicillard suspend l’action et refroidit le lecteur; que c’est ‘un verre d’eau 
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a la glace’; définition trés juste, mais mal gracieuse, et qui acheva de 
désespérer Bernardin de Saint-Pierre.” 


After this melancholy adventure, ‘ Paul et Virginie,’ with the 
rest of the ‘ Etudes,’ and all the author’s other papers, were only 
saved from the fire by a kind friend who came to listen in his 
turn, and comforted Bernardin with applause and tears. But 
‘Paul et Virginie’ lay a long time in a drawer. What had 
driven Buffon away and sent Thomas to sleep seemed too 
evidently unworthy of appearing in print. 

But the popularity and fame which followed on the publication 
of the ‘Etudes de la Nature’ was great enough to outweigh many 
disappointments. The book was full of religion, of sentiment, of — 
tenderness; religion not of a very orthodox kind, yet supplying a 
want of the time. Many persons, as Madame Barine reminds us, 
were weary of the hard infidelity, the mocking, logical Voltairean 
spirit which had ruled in France for so long. People wanted now 
to be made to feel, rather than to think; hearts rebelled against 
minds. It was becoming the fashion to adore Nature and her 
laws, and to worship God through Nature. Rousseau’s last books 
had just been published at Geneva: a wave of new sentiment and 
new poetry, the universal love of mankind, the faith that, but for 
bad laws end bad governments, all was for the best in the best of 
worlds—these influences were felt through civilised Europe; 
and Bernardin’s work did much to spread them in France. The 
ladies, his first admirers, were no longer laughed down; he was 
overwhelmed with letters, with sympathy and admiration of all 
kinds. He had offers of marriage, invitations to great houses; 
money, patronage, dinners, art and science were at his feet. 
Bishops and archbishops sent their grand vicars to beg for the 
honour of his acquaintance. Madame de Genlis took the young 
Orléans princes to see him; Madame de Polignac invited him to 
dinner, by order of Queen Marie Antoinette. Bernardin was a 
stronger man now than in those days when his brain had been 
upset by much smaller honours. He consistently declined 
everything that he could. He was both prudent and honest, as 
well as still poor. He went on begging for pensions; he was ill, 
nervous, and unhappy, and could not at once recover from the 
long neglect and unkindness of the world. But its applause 
gradually brought back his self-respect, and confidence in his own 
genius and judgment. In 1788, strangely near to the strange 
consequence of all the sentimental talk of the time, he put the 
crowning touch to his fame by publishing ‘Paul et Virginie.’ 
The complete, brilliant and lasting success of this book is a 
curious instance of what has so often been repeated in literary 
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history, the blindness of clever people. It is difficult for any 
critic to think himself infallible, after the failure of Madame 
Necker’s distinguished party to find out the genius in ‘ Paul et 
Virginie.’ 

I have already mentioned Bernardin’s two marriages, which 
must have added a good deal to his happiness. In fact, the peace 
and prosperity of his life begin with the terrible times of the 
Revolution, after the publication of his best known books. The 
Reign of Terror passed quietly over his head, while he lay perdu 
in a little earthly paradise he had arranged for himself in an 
island of the Seine. Here he went on studying Nature, occupying 
himself with the most matter-of-fact domestic concerns, and 
worshipped by his first wife Félicité, who, disillusioned as she 
was, seems to have entered meekly into his views as to cows, pigs, 
poultry and potatoes. As soon as the outside world was safe for 
literary people, he returned to his old habits of tormenting the 
Government and quarrelling with other learned men. In this 
fashion his later years passed. Of his two children, Paul and 
Virginie, we do not hear much. His second wife, as we have 
seen, was the joy of his existence, and the means of giving the 
world a portrait of him which was more amiable than true. But 
she described the Bernardin she knew, the poet who became young 
again in his love for her. Thanks to her, his last days were 
happy and peaceful. He died in January, 1814, at the age of 
seventy-seven. Several of his books were written and published 
later than ‘ Paul et Virginie,’ but Mme. Arvéde Barine says truly 
that they are not very much worth notice. It is in this, with the 
rest of the ‘ Etudes de la Nature,’ of which it originally made the 
fourth volume, that the whole mind and spirit of Bernardin is to 
be found. 

Mme. Barine’s book is well worth reading, if only for her excellent 
critical remarks, which illustrate the strength and the weakness 
of Bernardin’s genius. Her comparison of the best pages in the 
‘Voyage a I’ile de France,’ the description of a storm at sea, with 
like descriptions in Fénelon, and in Pierre Loti’s ‘Pécheur 
d’Islande,’ shows most instructively the advance in the power 
of words, their use and variety, and in picturesque, romantic 
description. It is not too much to say that while we see 
Bernardin’s storm, we feel and are in the midst of Pierre Loti’s. 

Of the ‘ Etudes de la Nature,’ now unread and almost forgotten, 
except the volume containing ‘Paul et Virginie,’ which is really 
independent of it, Mme. Barine gives an interesting epitome. Here 
we have the theories of religion and science which occupied and 
delighted minds even then on the edge of the great Revolution. 
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The first thing to strike us is, that here we have the opening of 
blind eyes. Bernardin taught his contemporaries to see. His 
first idea was to write a general history of Nature. But in his 
window there grew a strawberry-plant; and in examining this 
plant with and without a microscope, he found on its wonderful 
leaves a whole world of still more wonderful living creatures, 
insects of every shape and colour. He came to the conclusion 
that several naturalists might spend their whole lives in studying 
this one plant and its inhabitants; therefore, such a general 
history of nature as he had dreamed was an impossibility. Even 
one plant was far beyond him. He gave up his first idea, and 
threw himself into a much vaguer field, founding his book on 
Fénelon’s treatise, ‘The Existence of God’; especially on the 
chapter which draws proofs of the existence of God from a study 
of the wonders of Nature. As we have said, France was tired of 
hard infidelity. Bernardin’s religion, entirely of sentiment and 
fancy, without any appeal to reason, touched hearts which had 
been softened and poetised by Rousseau. The sterner religion of 
Bossuet and Bourdaloue would have treated these sentimental 
ideas very scornfully ; but in their own day they seemed sublime. 

The chief idea of the book was one strongly attractive to 
humanity: that Nature exists for man; that everything in the 
world is arranged for his happiness. Leaving the minute study 
of leaves and insects, Bernardin takes a wider and more general 
view. He professes the deepest respect for science, but shows 
little trace of it in his study of Nature. His views on creation 
are of the simplest; geology, astronomy, all the greater know- 
ledge which explains the present state of our earth by the past, 
are treated as non-existing. Bernardin’s own system satisfied 
himself and his readers; and his explanations of the use of 
mountains, rocks, sea, sand, dust, volcanoes, rivers, trees, wild 
beasts, insects, all provided and directed, animate and inanimate 
Nature alike, with the end of some special advantage to man, are 
a most curious study of imagination. One or two instances must 
be enough to show this. The scorpion was created of such 
terrible appearance in order to frighten mankind away from the 
damp unhealthy places where it lives. Dogs die comparatively 
young that the death of such worthy animals may give the 
children of the house their first experience of the griefs and 
troubles of life. The different sizes of fruits are very oddly 
explained. Cherries and plums are made for the mouth of man, 
apples and pears for his hand, while the melon is evidently meant 
to be “mangé en famille,” and the pumpkin with our neighbours ; 
“est le fruit sociable par excellence.” 
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Old decaying trees, we are informed, were created as they are 
for the insects which could not live without their bark. 

After this, we are not surprised to learn that “as natural 
reason teaches,” the North and South Poles are each covered with 
a gigantic ice cupola, surrounded with ice needles ten leagues 
high. Each of these cupolas melts alternately, according to the 
season of the year; and the streams that flow from them, drawn 
by evaporation towards the equator, produce opposing currents in 
the ocean. Hence the tides. 

That all this curious childishness:should have been hailed as 
almost sacred by the French world of 1788, seems)}to give us a 
strange insight into the minds of that time and that world. 
Sentiment had indeed taken the place of reason, though reason 
was still much talked about. And thus, in a nation of children, 
led by such religion and science as this, sentiment and so-called 
reason, hand in hand, though opposed in theory, went on into the 
last ten years of the century. 

But M. de Saint-Pierre was not satisfied with explaining 
creation. He theorised much on human nature and all its 
feelings, and on the guidance of human life. His views on 
education were very decided. Women were to learn nothing 
except cooking and general attractiveness. He proved from 
history that women much educated were always unhappy in their 
love-affairs: therefore, for a woman’s happiness, she was to touch 
no books. She might learn to sing, to dance, to work with a 
needle ; but cookery was of the first importance. To catch her 
husband’s affection in the first instance might not be so difficult ; 
to retain it she must understand pastry, confitures, café-au-lait, 
not to speak of ¢isane, in case he should be ill. “C'est ainsi 
qu'on prépare des familles unies, ot le contentement engendre la 
bonté et rend la vertu facile.” 

Bernardin’s ideas on the education of men were curiously 
modern. They were to learn no classics, nothing but what was 
practically useful. A very little Greek and Latin might be 
allowed in the last years of their school life, which was to end at 
sixteen; they were then to begin practising some trade or 
profession. 

These are only specimens of the great variety of subject and 
teaching, more or less original, more or less foolish, to be found 
in ‘Les Etudes de la Nature.’ Madame Barine is probably right in 
tracing back the present state of belief in France, the pessimism, 
the despair, to the false ideas of God and Nature taught in this 
and other works of the same kind. Bernardin meant to revive 
true religion: he taught Pantheism. The book is full of fine 
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and poetical description, and a single-minded devotion to Nature. 
Madame Barine calls it “ un beau poeme en prose sur une mauvaise 
these philosophique;” . . . “un si royal cortege d’idées fausses et 
d’erreurs scientifiques,” and adds, “A force d’aimer la Nature, il 
la confond avec la Divinité et adore l’couvre au lieu de l’auteur 

. il voulait rouvrir la porte 4 la Providence, il l’a rouverte 
au grand Pan. C'est un résultat . . . dont les conséquences ont 
été immenses dans notre siecle.” 

The story of ‘Paul et Virginie,’ the supreme triumph of senti- 
ment, with its rich setting of tropical nature, idealised by the 
author from what he had himself seen in the fle de France, is too 
well known to need repeating or describing here. Its reception in 
manuscript, as we have seen, was most discouraging ; its published 
life was a perfectly brilliant success. It was translated into seven 
languages, and popularised in many different ways. The author 
was looked upon as one of the greatest men in France; it was 
proposed to make him governor to the Dauphin. When royalty 
had vanished, his fame suffered no eclipse. General Buonaparte, 
in his Italian campaigns, slept with ‘Paul et Virginie’ under his 
pillow; and he read it again at St. Helena during his captivity. 

While Bernardin de St. Pierre’s larger works, which taught his 
own generation to see the beauties of Nature in a way that it had 
never before imagined, are unread and forgotten, this story will 
keep his name green for generations to come. The two children, 
beautiful, good and unfortunate, have taken hold of the popular 
imagination; they are more alive than many of the living. 
Their picture hangs on peasants’ walls; their names, to this day, 
are given to peasants’ children. “Le peuple, qui n’oublie jamais 
ce qui l’a profondément touché, a gardé la mémoire de Paul et de 
Virginie.” 

E. C. Price. 
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A Winter Night's Dream. 


“During the greatest extension of this ice sheet in the last glacial 
epoch, in fact, all England, except a small south-western corner (about 
Torquay and Bournemouth), was completely covered by one enormous 
mass of glaciers, as is still the case with almost the whole of Greenland.” 
—Grant Allen (in ‘ Falling in Love, and other Essays’). 


“My realm,” so rang a strange voice in my dream, 
“Shall now be far extended as of old, 

In those glad days when I was young, and drove 
The feverish sun before me to the South!” 

I looked, and lo! a wither’d Form and wan, 
Sceptred and crown’d, was throned upon a height— 
A gleaming iceberg ’neath the Polar Star. 

No living thing made answer, but the winds 
Roused into moaning at the frozen cry. 


Again he spake—“I have no care for life 

Of bird or beast, or of that senseless tribe 

Which plants, and sows, and weds, and wars, and weeps ; 
To me more grateful seem wide wastes of snow 

Where all is dumb; or, if there must be sound, 

I find my music in the hurtling hail, 

And winds that wail their anguish in the dark ; 

Or in the Ocean’s thunder, when his waves, 

Bafiled, still beat upon the crystal floor 

I spread for leagues about me as I move. 


“To-night that island, fairest of the flood, 
Which once was mine, I go to claim again.— 
There foolish folk are sleeping in their beds, 
Who never more shall wake to see the sun. 








A WINTER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


The old will shiver when they feel me pass, 
The young, unconscious, smiling, sleep in death. 
No mercy, none, need man expect from me— 
All, all shall perish in a single night!” 


The voice was silent or I heard no more, 
The terror of the vision made me start ; 
I woke—the dreamer of a wintry doom. 


JoHN Jervis Brnesrorp, M.A. 
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A New Sensation. 


By AGNES anp EGERTON CASTLE. 


Part I, 


“Fanoy possessing two such houses as the Palazzo Borgognone 
and the Villa Casteleapacci! I do not know which I envy you the 
most—I almost think it is this little paradise.” 

“As you say, the villa is charming, the air salubrious, the 
gardens a dream, the situation all that could be desired. The 
apartments too which I have reserved for myself in the Palace 
will no doubt prove convenient.” 

“ Spoilt child of fortune, your tone belies your words!” 

“Do you know me so little as to expect enthusiasm of me? If 
ever I did possess a capacity for that fatiguing emotion, I am glad 
to say it exists no longer.” 

“ And you can tell me that in front of one of the most beautiful 
views in Rome!” 

The Duchess rose from her seat with a short laugh, and, walking 
over to the window, looked coldly forth. 

“The beauties of nature,” she answered, “never did appeal to 
me very strongly; in so far as I dislike ugly things, I like a fine 
prospect, but beyond that .. .” 

She completed the sentence by a slight shrug of her shoulders, 
and passed onwards towards the end of the room, where she 
remained for a few moments stationary before a long Empire 
mirror, contemplating her own lovely image with the same 
pleasureless countenance. 

The Baronne du Chatelet watched her keenly through her eye- 
glass, her little dark plain face alive with interest and curiosity. 

“ What is the matter with you? It is not grief for the dear 
departed, surely ?” 

The Duchessa Castelcapaccio turned round and looked at her 
friend with a slow smile of such peculiar import that the latter 
burst out laughing : 


“ Well no, I did not really make the suggestion seriously. You 
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have reached the pearl-grey period in your mourning, I see; I 
have no doubt your feelings have arrived at the same soothing 
stage. That is as it should be, after eighteen months.” 

“ Castelcapaccio was an estimable man,” remarked his widow, 
gravely. 

“Of course, of course !” 

“ He was the most perfect gentleman Iever knew. At the very 
point where he was becoming a little too decrepid to be quite 
pleasant company, he had the good taste to retire.” 

“ You can flatter yourself on your luck, my dear,” observed the 
Baronne feelingly; “those things do not happen to everybody ; 
and to be a penniless beauty, of family so old, so proud, that 
anything in all Austria under blood-royal would have been 
considered a mésalliance, while a marriage out of your own rank 
was not to be thought of, is not as a rule a promising prospect. 
When we were girls together at Vienna, I remember how you used 
to say you would cheerfully sell your looks for my money, because 
to have one’s face for one’s fortune did not pay in this century ; and 
yet Thad to content myself with an attaché de légation—a Belgian, 
my dear, of all men!—and only conseiller now, notwithstanding 
all my efforts. Whereas you! Reflect one moment on your good 
fortune! To meet at the age of twenty with a childless widowed 
duke of fabuious wealth, descended from the ancient kings of 
Rome, who is possessed of everything that is delightful in the way 
of palaces and jewels, who adds to his merits the one of falling in 
love with you, and who, to make up for the trifling Grawback of 
being some fifty years older than you, has the delicacy to with- 
draw from existence after having successfully launched you in 
society! Thus at twenty-five, rich, beautiful, free as air, and 
sought after, I assure you, my dear, if you were not my best 
everywhere friend, I should hate you!” 

“My good Marie, I shall confide to you a little secret—I am 
bored.” 

“ With your money, your face,” cried her companion in a shrill 
crescendo, “ with that tea-gown! It’s sinful.” 

The Duchess swept her pale draperies back across the room and 
sank once more into the armchair she had vacated. 

“T am bored,” she repeated. “Dress, when one has as many 
gowns as there are days in the year, is apt to lose its charm; 
admiration and adulation have ceased to excite me, I have too 
much of it; I have left behind me in Florence some score of 
adoring lovers who are all ready to die for me and for les beaux 
yeux de ma cassette; no doubt they will most of them follow me 
here. They all bore me, there is not a spark of amusement to be 
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struck from any one of them. Need I say the feminine part of my 
acquaintance is not more exhilarating ?” 

“It cannot be your liver,” murmured Madame du Chatelet, 
pensively ; “ your complexion is too triumphant for that. I fear 
you are in love, my poor Anna.” 

“Love!” repeated the other haughtily, fixing her interlocutor 
with a look so cold, so insolent, so hard that the little woman’s 
sallow cheek crimsoned beneath it; “in our world, ima chére, that 
is a word which I am glad to say is becoming obsolete. Let us 
leave such vulgarity to occupy the little middle classes, to me the 
platitude is as wearisome as the bourgeois cant about virtue. 
Virtue, what an absurdity! The virtuous woman is merely the 
clever woman—she who loses her reputation a fool, neither more 
nor less. Luckily, as I have said, these vulgar, popular ideas are 
dying out among us.” 

Madame du Chitelet tossed her head, opened her lips for several 
biting retorts and prudently closed them again in silence. The 
Duchess looked at her, serene once more, from under her drooping 
lids, and then broke into a soft laugh. 

“And talking of virtue, have you heard about Virginie dell’ 
Ormea and Prince Schwarzenheim? You do not know of it? 
Why, how you live, you good Romans! At least you have met our 
compatriot Prince Schwarzenheim, you are acquainted with him 
by reputation anyhow? Ah, that is well! it would be a difficult 
not to say delicate task to have to give you a sketch of his career. 
This grande Marquise then happened to be the one woman remark- 
able for highly moral conduct in our sinful Florence; it is a 
distinction like another. A party became respectable from her 
very presence; to be dropped by la dell’ Ormea was to lose one’s 
reputation. Her propriety was intolerable; with that—ugly to 
frighten one. Now our Austrian, the gallant, the irresistible, was 
naturally much in request among the fair ones, despite the 
rumour of his Bluebeard-like propensities ; they say he has a wife 
in each of his castles, you know; these easy conquests were 
beginning to bore him; the model Virginia looked more and more 
askance at him when they met. One day he said he would stand 
her airs no longer, and a week after—behold, what a joke, what a 
triumph, what a scandal !—la dell’ Ormea and Schwarzenheim have 
disappeared together. His success is more tremendous than ever, 
need I say ; as to the poor Marquise, he planted her in Perugia. 
There is one that will brag no more. Ah! it makes me laugh 
still! Where that delicious Schwarzenheim is, I do not know.” 

“ He is here,” said the Baronne, drily, “I am sorry to say.” 

“Here in Rome! Schwarzenheim here!” cried her friend, with 
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more eagerness than she had yet displayed; “the only amusing 
man in Europe, the only man that ever amuses me; my good 
Marie, this is excellent rews.” 

“People’s tastes differ strangely,” said Madame du Chitelet, 
snappishly ; “I call him an odious man, and one that certainly 
should not be received by any one, young, beautiful, and 
unprotected, such as you.” 

The Duchess gave a good-humoured, mirthless laugh. 

“ Did you ever know me do anything detrimental to myself?” 

“ Never.” 

“Have you ever known any one get the better of me? have I 
ever lost my head or my heart over any circumstance ?” 

“‘ Never, never!” 

“Then, believe me, I run no risk with Schwarzenheim. He 
amuses me, as I said ; and oh, my good friend, if you knew what a 
boon it is to me to be amused now and again! There are times, I 
assure you, when I would give half my fortune for a new sensation.” 

“Why, then be grateful to me, for I can give you one for 
nothing,’ cried the Baronne, rising briskly from her chair, too 
much a woman of the world to pursue a subject on which she and 
her companion seemed bound to take divergent views. “Change 
your things and come with me to Steven Munro’s studio, and you 
shall see my portrait. (He livesin your own Palazzo, by the way ; 
it is rather piquant—of course you never even heard of his 
existence!) He is quite a young man, English, and he paints 
.... —kissing her hand ecstatically in mid air—“ my portrait 
is a dream; you, even you, cannot see it without envy.” 

“Let us go then,” said the Duchess, yawning, and rang for her 
maid. 


Steven Munro sat in his studio up five flights of stairs in the 
Palazzo Borgognone, dreaming in a bath of sunshine. His 
windows wide open admitted little gusts of balmy wind blowing 
straight and fresh from the Campagna. A ceaseless babel of 
voices, nasal street cries, the clattering of horses’ hoofs, the 
rattling of vehicles on the ill-paved streets, the laughter of little 
children—in a word all the strange medley of sounds that charac- 
terises the Roman thoroughfare was borne in upon him in a 
ceaseless stream. 

On the easel before him lay the sketch of a girlish head; a 
child’s face, one would have thought, save for a certain sharpness 
of outline more suggestive of the awkward, growing stage of 
life than of the round graces of childhood. 

It was a bold study of light and shade, incomplete, scarcely 
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more than an indication of a singularly refined and original 
type; the features irregular but not insignificant; the eyes 
looking straight out of the canvas with an earnest, guileless, 
eager look that one felt to be very characteristic; the whole set 
in a wild mass of auburn hair, the colour of which was given with 
the uncompromising hand of the young artist who revels in its 
glowing tints. 

At this, his work, Steven Munro sat gazing in such abstraction 
as to have become quite detached from his surroundings. It was 
not the warmth of the southern sun but the cold damp air of the 
winter time of his native land that seemed to encircle him; not 
the perfume of the narcissus flowers from the Venetian vases on 
his table combined with the all-pervading indescribable odours of 
garlic and kindred bulbs, fried oil and cheap cigars floating in 
through his open windows which filled his nostrils, but the 
aroma of the crushed heather, the wild thyme, the peat and the 
moorlands of his “ain countrie.” And the breath of home was 
passing sweet to him, the vision of gray lands not gloomy, for the 
memory of a loving face and of a young head that carried its own 
sunshine. 

There came steps on the stone stairs, and the cracked bell at 
the outer door of his apartments was pulled with a violence that 
made the loose wires jangle and jar again. With a start and 
a muttered execration on the intruder, Steven Munro awoke from 
his dream; in a trice the sketch was deposited out of sight, and 
a heavy easel bearing a large portrait rolled into prominence ; 
apostrophising which as he passed, the artist strolled towards the 
door. 

“Tt’s you again, I'll be bound, you miserable little creature ; 
you have given more trouble than the rest of my sitters put 
together! .... Ah! good afternoon, Madame—an unexpected 
pleasure indeed.” 


“Good afternoon, Mr. Munro; I have brought a friend to see 
my portrait.” 


“The twentieth within the week!” groaned the young man 
internally. 

A slow rustle of heavy silks, a wave of violet perfume, and 
with languid steps a tall fur-enveloped figure passed into the 
studio in the wake of the Baronne’s bustling little person, 
reminding Steven of a slender white-sailed yacht in tow of a 
steam-tug. 

“Now, my painter, let me present you to the Duchessa 
Casteleapaccio, your landlady, by the way. My dear, this is my 


portrait painter, the nineteenth-century Van Dyck; you will be 
VOL. XCIII. 21 
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ravished by his work. See, here is my picture; wheel it into the 
light, my good sir, that we may contemplate it from its best 
point of view.” 

“Pray, a moment’s breathing time,” murmured the Duchess in 
a tone of exhaustion, scarcely acknowledging further than by a 
droop of her eyelids the young man’s profound bow, and sinking 
into the first chair in her way. ‘“ How have you had the courage 
to face those stairs day after day? .... Ah, is this the work in 
question ?” 

Loosening her wraps, she drew out an occasional eye-glass, and 
gave a careless glance at the picture. 

“Ts this your portrait?” she repeated with superb imper- 
tinence. “ Ah yes, I recognise the emeralds—really quite pretty ”"— 
with a condescending nod in the direction where Steven Munro 
stood, surveying her in silence. 

Beautiful though she was, so beautiful that it rested and 
rejoiced his artist’s eye merely to look on her—beautiful not only 
in line and curve but also with the rare conjunction of delicately 
brilliant and harmonious colouring—he was youthful and hot- 
tempered enough to feel intense irritation at her fine-lady airs 
and contemptuous treatment of him, and was hard set to restrain 
himself in his desire to show her forth with all possible dispatch. 

The Baronne, meanwhile, after contemplating her painted self 
with serene satisfaction, turned briskly to her friend. 

“Well, have I not given you the new sensation you demanded ? 
Have I not made you envious for the first time in your life? 
Confess you have never seen such a portrait? that black dress, 
the bunch of chrysanthemums just loosely falling from the film of 
lace, my emeralds—how clever of you to spot them at once— 
flashing green fire, and the cloudy indefinite background! It is 
all of a simplicity, yet of a chic which can never be surpassed or 
even attained again ! ” 

“Very pretty, very pretty,” drawled the Duchess, while her 
glance roamed deliberately on every detail of the room but the 
picture in question. “As you say, I burn with jealousy. Pray 
what else have you to show me?” 

The last remark was levelled at the artist, who stood, the image 
of resignation, with his eyes fixed on the ground. Failing to 
engage his attention, the lady again addressed him, this time 
somewhat impatiently. 

“ Mr. , ah, how does he call himself, Marie? Mr. Munro!” 

“ Madame.” 

“What else have you to show me?” 

Steven’s cheek coloured. 
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“ Nothing,” he answered shortly, moving, as he spoke, towards 
the door with unmistakable significance. 

“ Ah, but, my painter, we do not intend to leave yet,” cried 
Madame du Chatelet in shrill remonstrance; “the Duchess must 
see your group of la Bruno and her little ones, and there is that 
splendid head of the Turkish Ambassador—a true Bluebeard, my 
dear, you will be delighted with him.” 

The Duchess had dropped her eyeglass; stretching out her 
slender, exquisitely gloved hand in the direction of the Baronne’s 
portrait, she now turned to Steven with a smile which illumined 
her countenance like a ray of light and changed the whole 
personality of the woman in a strange and charming way. 

“That is a chef @euvre,” she said in the soft lingering voice 
habitual to her, which had a sort of penetrating sweetness when 
she wished (she spoke very fluent English, with a little accent 
that was not without its attractiveness). “I do not need to sce 
any other work to confirm me in my opinion of the painter's 
genius. Mr. Munro, will you paint my portrait?” 

He looked up defiantly ; this change of mood was too sudden 
to be flattering. He felt he had been played with, and words 
declining the proposal trembled on his lips. 

“T promise to be very good and quiet,” she went on, and once 
more smiled upon him. 

“ Madame,” said the painter, colouring to the roots of his hair, 
“it will be an honour and a privilege.” 

Madame du Chitelét made a grimace behind her friend’s 
stately back. 

“Why did I bring her here?” she murmured with internal 
disquietude. “She will turn my poor painter’s head and take 
the shine out of my poor portrait. It is not fair to one’s sex to 
be beautiful like that, and with her unscrupulous greed for 
admiration, her raging vanity, her heartlessness.... Yes, yes, 
ma chérie, 1 am coming. Monsieur Steven, I congratulate you on 
your good fortune.” 

“On my good fortune,” echoed the young man, as he once 
more stood alone in his studio— good fortune, is it? I wish I 
had had the pluck to say no, but I couldn’t in the teeth of that 
smile. Whatasmile! IfI could only immortalise it, that wouid 
be a picture indeed. . . Pah! what a smell of scent, it’s 
suffocating ; I must have a smoke to clear the air.” 

He drew a cutty pipe from his pocket, rubbed it tenderly, 
surveyed its grimy perfections from various points of view, and 
finally began to fill it with due deliberation. 

“Ah, Maimie, my darling, I wish you were here to do this for 
2u2 
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me. What an interest you took in its colouring process! how we 
sand-papered it, and waxed it, and nursed it!” His whole face 
softened, he stretched out his arm towards the cabinet for the 
sketch he had so hastily hidden away on the approach of his 
visitors ; checked himself midway, however, and driving his hands 
into his pockets, took a couple of turns up and down the room. 
“What a woman that is! what an extraordinary completeness of 
beauty, what a perfectly odious creature! I shall make a fine 
picture of her, though . . . in white, with dark fur somewhere, 
and smiling. I must have that smile and that look in her 
eyes.” 
* * * * *~ * 

Twelve o'clock by Saint Peter’s; twelve by all the church 
clocks of church-studded Rome; the angelus bell was sounding, 
and pious people were crossing themselves; but the muttered 
ejaculation that came forth from Mr. Munro’s lips was the reverse 
of pious. 

“An hour late,” he went on, angrily kicking a chair into place. 
“Tf she gives me much more of this sort of work, I shall chuck 
up the concern altogether.” 

He bent his ear to listen—not a sound to announce her arrival, 
nothing but the ceaseless street clamour with the faint echo of 
panting bugles from the Campo Pretorio floating on the breeze 
above it, now and again. 

“T shall wait no more,” said Steven to himself decidedly—and 
even as he thought the words there came a tremendous clatter 
below, and he knew it was the Duchess’s carriage. 

She took a long time in making her appearance, and his 
impatient irritation had reached fever point before he heard her 
long sweet tones echoing on the stairs. Biting his lips and 
running nervous fingers through his hair, the artist turned with 
a black look to greet his new sitter; but his scowl was thrown 
away, for as she swept into the room, followed by a squat female 
figure and an immense Hungarian Chasseur bearing a minute 
fluffy dog, she did not even appear aware of his presence, and 
continued blandly to give directions to her servant in Hungarian. 

“Place her here, Miklos, on the sofa; put the cushion under 
her, it is softer. Have you brought the biscuits ?—good !—and my 
cloak? very well, now you can go.” 

The man, who looked as smart and unmitigated a ruffian as can 
well be imagined, disappeared with a guttural salute, and his 
mistress now addressed her unprepossessing female attendant 
(who hed a peculiar appearance of haying been mangled flat by 
mistake) in German. 
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“Sit down, Speck; you can knit if you like, we shall probably 
have a couple of hours of it.” 

“Tis good, gracious lady,” answered the Teuton stolidly, 
plumping down, as she spoke, on the sofa, and drawing a gigantic 
roll of knitting from her pocket, on which she forthwith began 
operations. 

Languidly the Duchess next bestowed her attentions on the 
old Venetian mirror, before which she began to undo her velvet 
mantle, then taking off her plumed hat and driving the long gold 
pin, with which it had been fastened, into its crown with a slow 
deliberate stab, she wheeled round and seemed to perceive the 
artist for the first time. 

Good morning,” she drawled, and extended her left hand 
carelessly in his direction. Without noticing the proffered 
favour, Steven, masking his anger as best he could, under au 
assumption of coolness, said shortly : 

“It is late; will you kindly be seated that I may begin work ?” 

Here the little dog, who had been uneasily sniffing his surround- 
ings, crawled to the edge of the sofa and let itself flop heavily to 
the ground. 

“My Fifine, my angel,” murmured the lady, picking up the beast 
and kissing it; then across its tangled back : 


“JT want her in the picture too,” she said; “will you please 
begin with her ?” 


Steven turned scarlet. 


“Tt is impossible,” he answered hastily ; “I must beg you to sit 
down that I may begin.” 


“T am not accustomed to be hurried, sir, and I wish my dog to 
be painted.” 

The painter and his patroness stood facing each other for 
a minute in silence, his strong, keen, clean-shorn young face, 
now pallid again, looking like marble against the ardent hue of 
his hair, his bold eyes defiantly fixing her beauty. She, with 
softly-tinted countenance and drooping eyelid, a very impersona- 
tion of lazy insolence, 

Click—click—click, went the Fraiilein’s needles. 

The feeling of this female’s impassive presence, the restless 
motion of her hands, the irritating and ceaseless noise produced 
by their activity, broke down the last straw of Steven’s already 
sorely tried patience. 

“It is best we should understand each other,” he said, laying 
down his charcoal with a meaning gesture ; “ it is not my purpose 
to paint your dog; and unless I have absolute freedom to paint 
your portrait according to my own ideas, I will not undertake it 
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at all”—then witha sort of explosion of exasperation—“ and unless 
that knitting is stopped I can do nothing ; it is insupportable.” 

On this the Duchess seemed to reflect, then half shuiting her 
eyes, “Speck,” said she over her shoulder, “ you can go.” 

“Tis good, gracious lady,” answered Speck, who pocketed her 
knitting and placidly retreated. The Duchess watched the 
departing figure till the closing door concealed it, then she 
suddenly rolled Fifine on to the floor, where the little creature fell 
with a sharp squeak, proceeded to the chair awaiting her on the 
|| dais, and subsiding into it, turned smiling toward the artist, her 
ii whole attitude full of careless grace, her look of languorous 
sweetness. 

“ Like this,” she said—* is it well ?” 

Never did woman yield more becomingly, more bewitchingly 
before. Steven’s cheeks glowed again, this time from very different 
feelings. 

“Perfect,” he cried in a low voice, and fell to sketching in the 
harmonious outline with trembling fingers, in a frenzy of haste to 
i immortalise her upon canvas in the adorable grace of that smile 
and attitude. 

For full three minutes his new model posed as well as any 
professional young lady at seven-and-sixpence a day; but just as 
Steven, who had thrown himself into his work with the complete 
abstraction from other things which characterises the true artist, 
uy was beginning to convey a glimmering outline of his conception to 
| the blank canvas, he was noi a little dismayed to see the Duchess 
rise with a yawn, declaring she was tired to death. 

“But, Madame!” he cried aghast. 

“But, Monsieur!” she mimicked gaily, coming up to him, 
laughing and contracting her eyelids as she did so in a way that 
made him smile, despite himself, as he would on a child. 

“Come, come,” she went on, “you are not to prove a tyrant, 
sir; five minutes’ law to look about your delightful studio, and 
unstiffen my limbs.” 

She stretched herself daintily with that incomparable harmony 
of movement of the perfectly well-made woman, and humming an 
air from Carmen, began picking her way about the crowded room, 
in and out among the old furniture, as softly as a cat. 

“L'amour est enfant de Boheme; how dusty your books are, 
Mr. Munro, aren’t you ashamed ?—Ah! what lovely colours you 
artists do pick up; those curtains are a dream, and that bit of 
brocade over the door, I could commit a crime for it! .... and 
there is my dear friend Marie with her face to the wall. What a 
trial it must have been to you, poor young man, to endeavour to 
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make a picture of that common little personality! You should 
have painted her de profil perdu in a big cloak .... Tra la la 
la, Tra la lala .... Anold Nuremberg bahut, inside what do I 
see? Chocolates! oh, the greedy! It was for the children, you say 
—I do not believe you. As for me, I adore them, so does Fifine.” 

She inserted her slender fingers and drew forth a handful with 
a little chromatic laugh. 

“One for you, one for me, two for me, three for me,” crunching 
them with white strong teeth; “one for Fifine, poor love. 
Mr. Munro, if you won’t have yours, I shall eat it.” 

Steven, following her in her erratic peregrinations with a sort of 
dog-like docility, was too much absorbed in wonder over this 
gracious presentment of happy youth and almost childish gaiety, 
so strange as compared to the haughty blasée woman of only an 
hour ago, to find words wherewith to answer her chatter. But, as 
if stimulated by his bewilderment, she continued her rummaging, 
bubbling over with laughter the while. 

“What! volumes of portfolios in that queer old cabinet! I must 
see them. Oh, Mr. Munro, what have we here? Sketches! this 
becomes interesting. Voyons! Young woman with red hair, 
profile; I don’t know that I quite care for red hair.... ina 
woman; young woman with red hair, three quarters; red head, 
full face, back view. Ah, ca! it rains, then, red heads in your 
island. Who is the little Jaideron ?” 

She held up the sketch to her own face, the same sketch that he 
had mused so lovingly over only yesterday morning. Poor Maimie, 
how cruel a contrast! what a sharp, irregular little visage it was ; 
how full of defects, how almost plain it looked against that living 
dream of beauty! Steven's heart smote him fiercely; with a hot 
impulse of shame and loyalty he cried in a loud voice: 

“That laideron, as you are pleased to call her, is the most 
beautiful woman in the world to me.” 

Then he could have bitten his tongue out for its folly in 
speaking the words. 

“ Really,” said the Duchess with a hard gleam in her eyes, 
dropping the sketch with a gesture of such contemptuous in- 
difference that the man felt his cheeks tingle; “ one must respect 
all tastes, says the proverb. Fifine, my only treasure, thou hast 
not yet lunched, sweet one.” 

Turning to the dog she began to feed it with the biscuits left 
by her servant. This process she continued for some time, teasing 
the little animal almost to frenzy one minute, and lavishing the 
most outrageously tender epithets and caresses upon it the next, 
without so much as a glance in Steven’s direction. Beginning, 
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however, to anticipate these sudden and apparently causeless 
changes of mood, Steven, gradually cooling down to his usual self- 
possession, stepped quietly to his easel, where he occupied himself 
in silence, till it pleased his troublesome sitter to favour him once 
more with her attention. 

This she finally condescended to do, sailing back sublimely 
indifferent to her post, where, however, with a steadiness and 
patience Steven had given her little credit for, she kept strictly to 
the business on hand for the space of almost an hour. This lucky 
freak produced a most satisfactory result. As she rose to depart, 
@ very promising sketch adorned the large expanse of canvas. 

Pulling on her long scented gloves, the Duchess nodded her 
fair head in approval. 

“Good-bye,” she said, and pressed his hand with a little 
discreet, insinuating squeeze, “ till to-morrow.” 

Then, pausing on the threshold— 

“ And to-morrow, sir, you shall tell me all about the little red- 
haired one.” 


Part II. 


“My Own Dear Lirrtz Maimtz,—I have been a long time 
answering you. Will you forgive your wicked boy? I have been 
very busy in the first place ; out of sorts, dissatisfied, in the second. 
Not in tune with your sweetness, my darling, and unable to reply, 
as I ought, to your letters. Iam painting the portrait of a fine 
lady—a very fine lady, a duchess in fact. It ought to be a 
beautiful picture, for she is a beautiful creature, but, as I said, I 
am not satisfied either with it or with myself. At times it would 
seem as if I saw it through some fiendish spectacles—like little 
Kay in the dear old Andersen book you are so fond of—each 
feature seems distorted, the colours glaring, every semblance of 
resemblance gone, and yet I sit at it and paint, paint, paint, all 
day long, for the fever of work is on me and I can do nothing else. 
The sitter herself is utterly antipathetic to me, for all her 
loveliness. I think she has an evil influence over me pretty 
nearly as upsetting, discomfiting, and deteriorating as yours, my 
white heather bell, is the reverse. With this, she is insolent too, 
treats me one day as if I were the dirt under her feet, the next 
with an unlimited familiarity that is quite as uncomplimentary. 
In fact, I am made to feel that Iam a person so insignificant, so far 
beneath her, that it does not matter in the least how I am dealt 
with. I ought to be above minding this, Maimie, but I am not, it 
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puts me out horribly. I have not seen her now for more than a 
week, for after posing with tolerable regularity for three weeks— 
in fact, coming rather oftener than I wanted—she has suddenly 
ceased her visits. This I am not sorry for, as there is much I 
have to work at by myself, and my lady duchess will no doubt 
make her appearance before long—that is, when the caprice takes 
her. Iam longing to be rid of the woman, I am longing to leave 
this place, I am longing for the old folk, the moors, for home, 
for you, you, my little one, my better self, my wife that is to be.” 

Steven was out, it was dusk, the logs were sinking to white 
ash on the hearth, the letter he had but just now dashed off, in a 
sudden reaction of tenderness to his absent sweetheart, lay in loose 
sheets on his open blotter, its clear bold characters seeming to 
invite perusal, even in the gathering gloom. It was unfinished, for 
at the very height of the passionate yearning with which his 
thoughts were returning for his little sweetheart, the nameless 
disgust of all things, which for the past three weeks had been 
dogging his healthy young life, overcame him with sudden loathing, 
and dashing down his pen, he fled into the open air feeling the 
restraint of wall and roof intolerable. The studio was quite 
deserted, for the olive-faced youth, whose duties brought him daily 
to attend to the artist, had lost no time in profiting by his master’s 
absence to seek amusement elsewhere. There was a cold, ghostly 
air in the vast room, to which the dying fire lent the last touch of 
desolateness. 

“ Out, every one out,” said the Duchess, looking round composedly; 
“ doors open to the world at large. How confiding these young men 
are! Speck, light the candles; since there is no one to leave a 
message with, I shall write a note.” 

After much fumbling, much knocking of her knees against 
obtruding corners, and many undertone ejaculations of “ Oh weh !” 
the docile and useful German managed to comply with the 
demand, and a pair of lighted candles in quaint brass candlesticks 
were placed on the rather dilapidated buhl writing-table at which 
the Duchess seated herself. 

“That will do, you can sit down and wait till I have done.” 

Fraulein Speck, never loath to seek her creature comfort, pulled 
Steven’s best cordova leather armchair to the hearth, piled some 
logs cunningly on the red embers, and, extracting the knitting 
from her pocket, installed herself as if for life. Her needles 
clicked persistently, while the Duchess’s taper fingers rustled among 
the;papers that littered the artist’s writing-pad. Then for some 
minutes the clock and the knitting-needles had a duet all to 
themselves, and finally the Duchess rose with a laugh and came 
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over to the fireplace. She stretched out her arched and slender 
foot to the tiny flame, and laughed again. 

“On second thoughts, good Speck,” she said, “I will send a note 
to Mr. Munro by-and-by ; he might overlook it if I were to leave 
it haphazard in his room.” 

Her eyes danced, she seemed in high spirits. 

“Come, Speck, come,” she cried, “this is highly improper; we 
must blow out the lights and fly, or we shall be caught.” 

An hour later, Steven returned with lagging steps. His fire 
was burning brightly, Beppo had lit the lamp, and drawn the 
curtains, everything was in unimpeachable order. 

On the threshold the artist paused ; a vague but exquisite breath 
of violet seemed to greet his nostrils. 

“Has any one been here ?” he asked sharply of his attendant. 

“No, signore, not a cat.” 

“Tam mad,” said the man to himself, strode over to the writing 
table, crumpled up the closely-written sheets and dashed them into 
the fire. 

“ Maimie, forgive me, I cannot write to you now.” 

As he threw himself moodily into a chair, scowling on the fussy 
ministrations of his obsequious little servant, a single knock of 
portentous sound was struck at the door of his studio, and there 
entered the well-known form of Giovanni, the porter. 

“A letter from the Eccellenza.” 

Steven opened it, paling and flushing. 

“Dear Mr. Munro,” wrote the Duchess, “I am established 
beneath you for a few days. (Did you know that I am your land- 
lady, and that I come backwards and forwards to my pied-d-terre 
here when I feel so inclined?) I am dull and tired this evening, 
and am not going out ; will you be charitable and descend to have a 
cup of coffee with me at nine o’clock? We can arrange our next 
sitting. Je swis aw premier, Anna.” 

“What does she want with me? I wish to Heaven she would 
leave me alone. Iwon’t go. One moment, Giovanni; I will write 
a note.” 

But as he bent his head over the blotter a whiff of the same 
delicate perfume that had met him on his return that evening rose 
from the coronetted missive he had thrown down beside him. 
He seized it, almost unconsciously, and inhaled its fragrance with 
a deep breath. Then noisily shoving his chair away from the 
table: 

“Tell the Duchess,” he cried, “ that I shall be very glad to come 
to-night.” 

The old man looked at him witb friendly curiosity. 
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“ His face was as red as his hair,” he told his wife, when he 
went downstairs—they took an interest in the young Englishman 
who had generally a nod and smile for them as he passed in and 
out, and a true artist liberality of small coin—“ his eyes were like 
hot coals ; I hope he may not be going to have the fever.” 

From the proportions of the small part of the Palazzo allotted 
to himself, the artist knew that the first-floor apartments must be 
something very magnificent. But the long vista of tapestry-hung 
rooms, opening one into the other, came upon him, accustomed 
though he was to the spacious grandeur of a Roman palace, quite 
as a revelation. 

Through these vast and gorgeous solitudes Steven followed the 
major-domo with feelings that were the reverse of agreeable. 
Never before in the proud independence of his art, poverty and 
gentle breeding, had he realised the immense gulf which lay 
between the wealthy Duchess and her fifth-floor tenant ; but the 
extraordinary display of nineteenth-century luxury grafted some- 
what incongruously on priceless and unique relics of antiquity, the 
state, the pomp, the opulence, coupled with the accumulated 
splendour of ages through which he was marshalled, opened his 
eyes to a bitter knowledge of what his true position must be in 
the eyes of his beautiful sitter. 

In the reaction of wounded self-esteem, evoked by these 
reflections, he entered the Duchess’s warm, flower-filled, scented 
boudoir with so haughty a bearing, and such deliberate self- 
possession, that the conversation, which was brisk between the few 
guests there present, was abruptly interrupted, and all eyes were 
turned towards the tall, pallid, red-haired young man who came 
in upon them as if he were lord of all and disdained his 
possessions. 

The Baronne du Chitelet, carrying on a laborious flirtation 
with an ancient beau, tried in vain to attract his attention as he 
passed, but he made his way straight to his hostess without wasting 
a glance. 

The Duchess was sitting at a small table near the end of the 
room, playing chess with a dark, portly, handsome man a little 
past the prime of life, whose prominent, openly admiring gaze was 
scarcely ever withdrawn from her face, and whose capacious chest 
gleamed with stars and orders, the magnificence of which seemed, 
somehow, to have found a fitting place there. She was all in 
white, a loose flowing gown of some clinging, silken stuff which, 
with consummate art, threw into greater relief all those rounded 
graces it feigned to conceal. Her voluminous sleeves, fashioned 
after some medizval freak of fancy, were slit up to the shoulder, 
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and her bare arms shone forth in all their pearl-like beauty at 
every movement. 

Silently she stretched out her left hand to the new-comer, 
while with the right she slowly shifted her last remaining rook 
along the board. The soft hand remained in his cold clasp as if 
unconsciously. 

“Check to your king,” said her antagonist, quietly removing 
with firm, plump fingers, her solitary knight. 

With an inexpressible pang Steven felt her withdraw her linger- 
ing touch. 

“ Alas,” she cried, “I can do nothing but confess that you have 
vanquished me, Prince!” 

“ Nay, do not complain,” replied the victor, smiling on her with 
bold intentness, “it is fair that once in a way our poor sex 
should have its turn, be it only in a game.” 

With this he rose from his seat. 

“ Are you going?” she asked, surprised. 

“T infinitely regret, but I am due at the Quirinal.” 

The Duchess shrugged her shoulders slightly and placed her 
hand in his. He bent low over it; Steven saw that he had a 
round bald spot at the top of his head, and was savagely glad ; 
then as the other straightened himself and their eyes met, he felt 
the blood rush to his cheeks under the full, curious stare which was 
so strangely yet so intangibly insulting to him that every atom of 
his being rose in antagonism to the handsome, commanding 
personality before him. His hands unconsciously closed ; oh, to 
feel his fist against that smiling, sickening face! 

“Prince Schwarzenheim, you must make the acquaintance of 
my portrait painter, Mr. Steven Munro. You will, I know, be 
glad some day to look at the works of his genius. I am not 
saying too much in saying ‘ genius,” said the Duchess sweetly ; 
“it is a word often misused, but not in this case.” 

The bow, the few sentences addressed to him by the Prince, 
the final gesture at parting were full of courtliest Lonhommie, 
but to Steven there seemed an odious familiarity in the manner 
of their delivery, and he could scarcely connect two civil words in 
reply. 

‘Good-bye, good-bye, Prince,” said the Duchess, then turned 
to the artist and, motioned him to the vacated chair with one of 
her caressing smiles. 

“ Do you play chess? Will you have a game with me?” 

The corners of her mouth were quivering upwards; their eyes 
met and melted into each other. Steven felt his heart contract ; 
with a sudden fierce passion he knew that he loved her. 
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Mechanically he sat down and began to help her in the 
rearrangement of the pieces, conscious of nothing save the 
tumult within, the madness, the misery, the shame. 

He was so close to her that he could see the silken threads of 
her bronze hair, as fine as gossamer, shining against the light ; the 
sweep of her long dark lashes as they rose and fell; the grain of 
her white cheek as smooth and close as ivory; her arm gleamed 
in and out of her sleeve as with round gestures of exquisite grace 
she replaced the chessmen on the board; once her taper fingers 
touched his as softly as a butterfly’s wing. He thought of 
Maimie’s thin, red, child’s hands, and could have found it in him 
to have wept aloud. 

How he played that game he never knew; had not the Duchess 
been even below the average of the usual feminine chess-player, 
she could easily have beaten him in a couple of moves; as it was, 
however, he instinctively did the right thing, now and again, 
which sufficed to keep the game on indefinitely. One by one the 
other guests retired, until none were left but the Baronne and her 
aged diplomat. At length she, too, apparently wearied of the task 
of endeavouring to devote one eye and both ears to the chess- 
players, and bestow at the same time a semblance of attention on 
her gallant if somewhat drivelling companion, arose from her seat 
and made her way over to them, volubly expatiating on the sad 
necessity of her immediate departure. 

“We must be going, Bimbo and I; it is desolating to be 
forced to tear oneself away from thee, thus early, but you know, 
ma chére, when it is to the Quirinal for us diplomatic people it is 
no longer an invitation but a command. Would thou wert 
coming also, but of course to thee, thou black of blacks, it seems 
an impropriety even to say such a thing; I must own I regret thy 
loss to-night.” 

“ Regret nothing for me,” said the Duchess calmly, “I am very 
happy here.” 

“ Well, adieu, au revoir, I must fly, the hour advances. Count 
Bimbo, you have promised to profit of my carriage. Till to-morrow, 
ma toute belle,” 

But although Madame du Chitelet again repeated several times— 
each time with as much freshness and energy as if she had never 
said it before—‘‘ We must fly, Bimbo, we must fly,” she showed 
no signs of spreading her wings, but remained wriggling her 
sallow shoulders and rolling her round black eyes furtively in 
Steven’s direction. 

“Mr. Munro is thinking of moving on too, perhaps,” she 
remarked, at length, in a tone of obviously assumed airiness; 
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“there is room in my carriage for him also, if I can set him 
down anywhere.” 

The Duchess shot a glance at the little lady that was not 
altogether pleasant. 

“You forget that Mr. Munro lodges here,” she said, with an 
accentuated drawl, showing a fine array of white teeth in a slow 
smile ; “I keep Mr. Munro—Good night.” 

The Baronne shrugged her shoulders significantly. 

“Good night,” she said drily, whisked round, caught her 
cavalier by the’ arm, and, ruthlessly cutting short a most flowery 
and intricate speech, hurried him out of the room. 

The Duchess listened till the sound of closing doors announced 
their safe departure, then swept all the chess-men off the board, 
threw her white arms above her head, leant back in her chair and 
laughed aloud. 

“ At last,” she said, and looked at Steven through half-closed 
lids, after a way she had, and laughed again with delicious, 
careless abandonment. 

“Do you know what I want to do?” she said, bending forward 
with her finger on her lips and speaking in a mischievous whisper ; 
“T want to go to your studio and see my picture by lamp-light.” 

He stood up stiffly, a thrill of mingled delight and horror 
running through his frame. 

“ What folly!” he exclaimed through his teeth. 

“Folly!” she echoed, with a scornful toss of her head ; “ no, 
trust me, I am in the humour for a little adventure, but I do not 
mean to expose myself with you.” The look that she cast on him 
as she said these words, half-goodhumoured, half-contemptuous, 
brought an angry flush to his cheek. “Now listen to me: I shall 
go up by the back stairs, having first donned Eulalia’s cloak. She 
is my maid, you know ; I can trust her, for she is in my power ; she 
and I are much of a height, and I can easily pass for her. If 
any one should see me then—it is not probable—people will say that 
you have an intrigue with her. Whatmore natural?” Again the 
glance with its gay insolence that was so hard to bear. “ Unless, 
therefore, you betray me, sir, I am safe.” 

“So be it, then,” muttered Steven, with a pale look, retreating 
towards the door; “ how soon may I hope to see you?” 

She pointed with her finger, laughingly, to the figure of twelve 
on the little Capo di Monte clock on the mantelshelf—it wanted 
then some twenty-five minutes of that hour—and rang the bell 
for the servant to show him out. 

With a maddening vision of her face before him, a horrible 
sense of treachery and disgrace upon him, and a perfect fury of 
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contending emotions within him, Steven mounted with wild speed 
to his apartment and attended instantly to the few precautions 
against discovery it was in his power to take. He satisfied 
himself that Beppo had retired to his own home, secured the 
ordinary entrance, and set ajar the seldom used door that opened 
on the back stairs. He was the only tenant of that floor, there 
was, therefore, luckily nothing to fear from curious neighbours ; 
but Steven, lighting his lamp, went through the empty rooms one 
after another, to make “assurance doubly sure” that nothing 
should be wanting on his side to protect his visitor from intrusion. 

Then he returned to the studio, lit the candles, built up the 
fire, hastily put a little order into the surroundings, and throwing 
himself into a chair, awaited the nocturnal guest. 

Consecutive, reasonable thought was quite out of the question ; 
his brain seemed on fire, he scarce knew which it was, love or hate 
for this woman that most raged in his heart, but one thing was 
certain, for the moment his whole being was centred on her with 
a passion no one had ever aroused within him before. 

A door creaked, there was the sound of a light step, and a 
woman quickly entered the room, enveloped in a dark cloak, the 
hood of which was drawn over her head. 

“Her Excellency the Duchess has sent me,” said a voice in 
sibillant Venetian sing-song, at the accents of which the young 
man’s pulses almost ceased to beat in a paroxysm of anger. 
What infernal trick was this? 

“Ah, mon Diew!” cried the Duchess, throwing back her hood 
and disclosing her laughing face full of mischievous enjoyment. 
“How murderous you look! Itseems I am a good mimic, then!” 

She unclasped her cloak and threw it off. “Now, sir, do me 
the honours of your studio. Stay, I am cold, let me sit and 
warm myself a little.” 

He took her hand with daring pressure and led her to the 
armchair by the fire. It was after all a chance that would come 
to a man but once in a lifetime, it was none of his seeking, and 
she was adorably beautiful. ‘ Let us eat, drink, and be merry, for 
to-morrow we die;” why not enjoy the hour without retrospection 
or forecast ? 

Leaning his back against the mantelpiece, he allowed his gaze 
to rest on her with unconcealed admiration. She had changed 
her white robes for a plain short black gown; but hers were 
looks that needed no adventitious adornment. 

“Why did I not paint you as you are now?” he cried. “In 


that simple dress you are a million’ times more lovely than in all 
your silks and satins.” 
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She shot a swift inquiring look at him, then smiled; she 
seemed not displeased. 

“Do you know,” said she, bending her pliant figure forward 
and stretching out her hands to the blaze, “that you are a very 
strange young man? I have had my portrait painted, one, two, 
three, four times” (checking the numbers on her fingers), “and 
every artist sang a litany to my perfections from the beginning 
to the end of the business. This is the first compliment you have 
ever paid me.” 

An ardent flood of words rose to Steven’s lips, but were 
arrested unspoken by the Duchess’s sudden rising from her seat 
and the half-laughing, half-coy manner in which she turned away 
from the glowing fixity of his eyes. 

“The portrait, my friend, the portrait. Ah, here it is, I see; 
if you would be so kind as to hold the light.” Then her whole 
countenance was transfigured by one of those smiles which were 
so peculiarly bewitching and so peculiarly her own. “Ah, Mr. 
Munro, am I really like that? I crave your pardon, sir, for that 
I accused you just now of lacking gallantry. None of my 
painters have ever paid me such a compliment as this,” indicating 
her own fair likeness with a wave of her hand. 

“T am glad you like it,” said he simply, while his heart beat 
high with elation. 

“Like it?” she echoed, with a soft laugh. “Tell me truly, are 
you sure you have not flattered me?” 

« Ask your mirror.” 

“No, no, I prefer what the picture says; in the mirror I can 
see myself with my own eyes, there with yours—I prefer that.” 

The last words came after a slight pause, with a hesitating 
modulation and a look which Steven would have been more than 
human to be proof against. Setting down the candle he held, he 
turned quickly to her with a face suddenly white, lips quivering, 
eyes ablaze; but again the Duchess, feigning not to perceive his 
movement, eluded him by a swift step aside and one of her elfish 
changes of mood. 

“Mr. Munro, Mr. Munro,” with a little peal of laughter, “I am 
so hungry, lam so hungry! Do you think you could give me 
something to eat? ... Now, your old oak press over there 
looks to me as if it contained good things. I must see.” She 
slipped through the encumbering furniture and went down on 
her knees before the great Flemish cabinet, still chattering like a 
child, and laughing till every ivory tooth gleamed between the 
expanded crimson lips. Steven passed his hand over his damp 
brow and followed her with a sombre look. 
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“ Ah, I knew I was right, a fiaschetto, a sausage, some bread; so 
far, so good. Mr. Munro,” stretching out her hand, “come and 
help me up; you and I will lay the table together, and we shall 
have a little supper. Allons, mon ami, be quick. Oh, how cold 
your hands are!” 

She pulled her fingers from his passionate hold with a petulant 
gesture. 

“The table-cloth, sir, the table-cloth!” 

With a sort of desperation he tried to throw himself into her 
mood. 

“ Will this do?” drawing forth an old piece of Eastern, yellow- 
embroidered linen from some hidden recess and holding it up to 
her gaze with hands that shook despite all his efforts to control 
them. 

“Delightful! Help me to move this old marqueterie table 
nearer the fire... . The candelabras, please, both of course; 
what are you thinking of to put three candles down together! 
don’t you know how unlucky it is? One each side, that’s it. 
Now this Venetian jug with the jonquils for the middle, how 
festive they look! Mr. Munro, do bustle a little, why do you 
stand staring like that? I want plates, knives, forks, glasses, the 
bread, the wine, and the sausage. Oh!”—with a ripple of 
laughter—“I hold to the sausage. Come, that is right, I was 
beginning to fear you were threatened with the fate of Lot’s wife. 
What Niiremberg glasses, old Delft plates, a Périgord pie too! 
Ah, you bachelors, you refuse yourselves nothing. Encore, figs, 
grapes and bananas on a real majolica dish. Nothing is wanting, 
it seems. Mon Dieu, this is gay, this is amusing!” 

She extended her quaint beaker to be filled, held it up and 
toasted him with a gesture of the most coquettish joviality, and 
sipped the rough, red wine between little gusts of musical laughter. 

The man watched her as if ina dream. How lovely she looked 
when she laughed like that! what white teeth she had! what 
dimples at the corners of her lips! what a liquid shine had those 
grey-green eyes of hers between the dark lashes and the con- 
tracted eyelids! A sensation of unreality, as if this strange 
midnight feast were nothing but the fanciful creation of his 
brain, began to grow upon him, increasing in its intensity every 
minute. The control of his own conduct seemed to have com- 
pletely passed out of his keeping; he let himself go, as if it were 
indeed but a dream, to the current of events, with a curious 
feeling that whatever awaited him it could cause him no surprise. 

“A little of that cream cheese, if you please,” said the 
Duchess. “Mr, Munro, you are not conversational, and only that 
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you do not eat, I should say you were famishing by the way you 
watch me gobbling. Ah, ha, ha, ha!”—drawing in and exhaling 
her breath with a long, laughing sigh—‘“I have not amused 
myself like this since I was sixteen, when I went to the bal de 
Vopéra in Paris with a naughty cousin. Oh, the husband was 
there, it was quite proper, at least in the way of chaperonage. 
How I laughed, and how I was scolded! Since then I have 
rarely had a frolic ; my life has been ruled by strict propriety and 
dulness—ennui, ennui, ennui has been my daily bread. But I 
do not mean to sacrifice any longer to the proprieties. Vogue la 
galere! Isaid the other morning I would give worlds for a new 
sensation. Sir Painter, how shall I reward you for affording me 
one? I have been amused for once—I am amused.” 

She looked at him with a wide smile, in which her beauty seemed 
to reach its triumph. 

“‘ What reward dare I ask for?” said the man hoarsely. 

“You can peel me a banana, if you like, Mr. Munro. No, don’t get 
up, if you please. Mr. Munro, there is something I wish to draw 
your attention to: a little contrast I am desirous of showing you. I 
love contrasts and incongruities. Remain seated, sir, I say, or I shall 
go—I know exactly where to find what I want. Oh, how dusty 
your portfolio is! ‘Pfui!’ as Speck says, I believe it has not been 
touched since I did so myself. Ah, here she is, la belle rousse! 
Now we shall stand her there beside my portrait ; I am anxious to 
know what effect my face makes beside that of the most beautiful 
woman in the world. Come now, sir, look—what is your 
opinion ? ” 

She turned and mocked him with little dancing demons in 
each eye. 

He did not look towards the portraits; what need had he to do 
so? Was not the contrast stamped deep enough on his heart, cut 
into it, Heaven help him, with lines that would leave their mark 
for ever? Without removing his glaring eyes from her lovely, 
taunting face, he remained speechless, confronting her, for a minute 
which seemed an age, measured by his laboured heart-beats. 

Then in the stillness some church clock close by sent forth one 
resonant note. 

The Duchess simulated a start of surprise. 

“So late!” she whispered, with a pretty assumption of alarm, 
contradicted by the eyes that would sparkle, the mouth that would 
quiver into that irrepressible smile. “ Heavens, if my good Marie 
only knew, she would die—of jealousy! Good-bye, Monsieur, good 
night ”—throwing her cloak over her shoulders—“ good night, and 
thank you.” 
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The man’s last straw of self-possession here gave way. 

With a desperate spring he made for the door to intercept her 
exit, knocking over a chair in his way, that in its turn fell 
heavily against the rickety supper-table, and upset it, candles, 
supper, pottery and all, in one great crash. 

The Duchess gave a scream which ended in a high-pitched note 
of laughter. They were plunged in darkness, through which 
filtered gradually the glowing firelight. Picking up her skirts, 
the lady daintily sought her way through the fragments of ware, 
the wine-sopped remnants of food, across the floor. 

“Good night, Mr. Munro,” she said to the dark figure that 
barred her passage, looming hugely on her in the uncertain 
glimmer. His passion broke forth wildly :— 

“By Heaven, you shall not go. You think you can fool me as 
you like, play with me as a cat with a mouse, pick me up and 
drop me. You have not rested till you drove me mad, till you 
made me false to my troth; now we must understand each other, 
you shall hear me and answer me. I will be treated thus no more. 
I have had enough of it! I am master here and you do not go.” 

The Duchess threw the wings of her cloak back over her 
shoulder, her face looked palely forth from the dark shadow of 
her hood; in a voice through which ran a little tremor-—was it 
merriment or fear ?— 

“ Eh bien?” she murmured, “I am at your mercy.” 

In the leaping firelight her beauty shone with marvellous 
radiance. 

“At the mercy of one who loves you to distraction!” cried 
Steven hoarsely, and stretched out his arms to clasp her to him. 
But slowly she retreated from him, and deftly, inch by inch, 
drawing him after her in a blind foolish way by the glamour of 
her eyes. 

“ What was it you said? that you loved me?” she was saying 
in her languorous drawl. “Let us sit down—since you will it 
absolutely then—a few minutes more. So you fancy that you love 
me, foolish boy ?” 

They reached the sofa, he still a littlé behind her, spell-bound 
by her look. But his last step had taken him out of line with the 
door ; and even as the tender accents of her voice still lingered in 
the air, the Duchess saw her opportunity, and with a movement as 
noiseless and agile as a cat’s darted across the room. She had 
gained the door, had opened it and was gone with a rush of flying 
feet and a trail of eldritch laughter before the man—bewildered, 
frenzied—had even time to realise her intention. 

Then with a curse, deep and loud, he dashed in pursuit. The 
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eight of the last flutter of her cloak disappearing down the little 
stairs at the end of the passage, lent wings to his feet. At head- 
long speed he nearly flung himself down the turning, wooden 
steps, plunging recklessly into almost total darkness, maddened 
by the sound of the pattering feet before him. But, just as he 
was gaining upon her, just as he could almost feel the flapping of 
her garments and hear her panting breath, there came a flash of 
light upon his eyes, which a door swinging back instantly 
extinguished, and after, this the sharp sound of the shooting of a 


bolt, and again a rippling laugh, growing fainter and fainter in 
the distance. 


(To be concluded in the January Number.) 








Sn the Country of the Albigenses. 


A Lona dull road or street, a statue of the navigator La Perouse, 
a bandstand with a few trees about it, and plain, modern 
buildings without character, some larger and more pretentious 
than others, but all uninteresting. Is this Albi? No, but it is 
what appears to be so to the stranger who enters the place from 
the railway station. The ugly sameness is what the improving 
spirit of our own times has done to make the ancient town decent and 
fit to be inhabited by folk who have seen something of the world 
north of Languedoc and who have learnt to talk of “le 
comfortable.” The improvement is undoubted, but so is the 
absolute lack of interest and charm; at least, to those who 
are outside of the persiennes so uniformly closed against the 
summer sun, 

Albi, the veritable historic Albi, lies almost hidden upon a slope 
that leads down to the Tarn. Here is the marvellous cathedral 
built in the thirteenth century, after the long wars with the 
Albigenses ; here is the archbishop’s fortified palace, still capable 
of withstanding a siege if there were no artillery ; here are the old 
houses, one of pre-Gothie construction with very broad Roman- 
esque window, slender columns and storied capitals, billet and 
arabesque mouldings, another of the sixteenth century quite 
encrusted with carved wood; and here are the dirty little streets 
like crooked lanes, where old women, who all through the summer 
months, Sundays excepted, give their feet an air-bath, may be seen 
sitting on the doorsteps clutching with one bony hand the distaff 
and drowsily turning the spindle with the other. 

To live in one of these streets might disgust the unseasoned 
stranger for ever with southern life ; but to roam through them in 
the early twilight is the way to find the spirit of the past without 
searching. Effort spoils the spell. Strange, indeed, must have 
been the procession of races, parties and factions that passed 
along here between these very houses, or others which stood before 
them. Romans, Romanised Gauls, Visigoths, Saracens and 
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English; the Raymonds with their Albigenses, the Montforts 
with their crusaders from the north, the wild and sanguinary 
pastoureux and the lawless routiers, the religious fanatics, 
Huguenots and Catholics of the sixteenth century, and the 
revolutionists of the eighteenth. All passed on their way, and 
the Tarn is no redder now for the torrents of blood that flowed 
into it. 

Notwithstanding that the name Albigenses was given after the 
council of Lombers to the new Manichzans, Albi was less identified 
with the great religious and political struggle of Southern Gaul in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries than were Castres and other 
neighbouring towns. If, however, it was comparatively fortunate 
as regards the horrors of that ferocious war, it was severely 
scourged by the most appalling epidemics of the Middle Ages. 
Leprosy and the pest had terrors greater even than those of battle. 
The cruelty of those feudal ages finds one of its innumerable 
records in the treatment of the miserable lepers at Albi. Having 
taken the disease which the crusaders brought back from the East, 
they were favoured with a religious ceremony distressingly similar 
to the office for the dead. A black pall was thrown over them 
while they knelt at the altar steps. At the close of the service a 
priest sprinkled some earth on the condemned wretches, and then 
they were led to the leper-house, where each was shut up in a cell 
from which he never came out alive. The black pall and the 
sprinkled earth were symbols which every patient understood but 
too well. 

In nothing is the stern spirit of those ages expressed more 
forcibly than in the religious buildings of Languedoc. The 
cathedral of St. Cecilia at Albi is the grandest of all the fortified 
churches of Southern France, although in many others the 
defensive purpose has made less concession to beauty. Looking at 
it for the first time, the eye is wonder-struck by its originality, the 
nobleness of its design, and the grandeur of its mass. The plan 
being that of a vast vaulted basilica without aisles, the walls of 
the nave rise sheer from the ground to above the roof, and are 
pierced at intervals with lofty but very narrow windows, the 
arches slightly pointed and containing simple tracery. The 
buttresses which help the walls to support the vaulting of the nave 
and choir are the most remarkable feature of the design, and, 
together with the tower, which rises in diminishing stages to the 
height of 260 feet and there ends in an embattled platform, 
account for the singularly feudal and fortress-like character of the 
building. The outline of the buttresses being that of a semi- 
ellipse, they look like turrets carried up the entire face of the 
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wall, The floor of the church is many feet above the ground, and 
the entrance was originally protected by a drawbridge and port- 
cullis; but these military works were removed in the sixteenth 
century, and in their place was raised, upon a perron reached by a 
double flight of steps, a baldachino-like porch as airily graceful 
and delicately florid as the body to which it is so lightly attached 
is majestically stern and scornful of ornament. The meeting here 
of those two great forces, the renaissance and feudalism, is like 
that of Psyche and Mars. but in expression the porch is Gothic, 
for although the arches are round-headed, they are surmounted 
by an embroidery of foliated gables and soaring pinnacles. The 
contrast is in feeling rather than in style. 

Enter the church and observe the same contrast there. Gothic art 
within the protecting walls and under the strong tower puts forth 
its most delicate leaves and blossoms. Across the broad nave, 
nearly in the centre, is drawn a rood-screen—a piece of stone- 
work that has often been compared to lace, but which gains 
nothing by the comparison. The screen, together with the en- 
closure of the choir, with which it is connected, is quite bewildering 
by the multiplicity of arches, gables, tabernacles, pinnacles, statues, 
leaves, and flowers. The tracery is flamboyant, and the work 
dates from the beginning of the sixteenth century. The artificers 
are said to have been a company of wandering masons from 
Strasburg. 

Two vast drum-shaped piers, serving to support the tower, are 
exposed to view at the west end of the nave; but, for the bad 
effect thus produced, compensation is offered by the very curious 
paintings, supposed to be of the fifteenth century, with which the 
surfaces of these piers are covered. They represent the Last 
Judgment and the torments of the damned. Each of the seven 
capital sins has its compartment wherein the kind of punishment 
reserved for sinners under this head is set forth in a manner as 
quaint as are the inscriptions in old French beneath. The com- 


partment illustrating the eternal trouble of the envious has this 
inscription : 


“ La peine des envieus et envieuses. Les envieus et envieuses sont en ung 
fleuve congelé plongés jusques au nombril et par dessus les frappe un vent 
moult froid et quant veulent icelluy vent éviter se plongent dedans ladite 
glace.” 
glace. 


All the wall-surfaces, the vaulting included, are covered with 
paintings. The effect clashes with northern taste, but the absence 
of a columnar system affords a plausible reason for relieving the 
sameness of these large surfaces with colour. The Gothic style 
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of the north, holding in itself such decorative resources, gains 
nothing from mural paintings, but always loses something of its 
true character when they are added. Apart from such considera- 
tions, the wall-paintings in the cathedral of Albi have accumulated 
such interest from time, that no reason would excuse their 
removal, 

This unique church was mainly built at the close of the thir- 
teenth century, together with the archbishop’s palace, with which 
it was connected in a military sense by outworks. These have 
disappeared, but the fortress called a palace remains, and is still 
occupied by the archbishop. It is a gloomy rectangular mass of 
brick, absolutely devoid of elegance, but one of the most precious 
legacies of the Middle Ages in France. It is not so vast as the 
papal palace at Avignon, but its feudal and defensive character 
has been better preserved, for, unlike the fortress by the Rhone, it 
has not been adapted to the requirements of soldiers’ barracks. 
At each of the angles is a round tower, pierced with loopholes, 
and upon the intervening walls are far-descending machicolations. 
The building is still defended on the side of the Tarn by a wall 
of great height and strength, the base of which is washed by the 
river in time of flood. This rampart, with its row of semi- 
elliptical buttresses corresponding to those of the church and its 
pepper-box tower at one end, the fortress a little above, and 
the cathedral on still higher ground, but in immediate neighbour- 
hood, make up an assemblage of medieval structures that seems 
as strange in this nineteenth century as some old dream rising 
in the midst of day-thoughts. And the rapid Tarn, an image of 
perpetual youth, rushes on as it ever did since the face of Europe 
took its present form. 

As I write, other impressions come to mind of this ancient town 
on the edge of the great plain of Languedoc. A little garden in 
the outskirts became familiar to me by daily use, and I see it still 
with its almond and pear trees, its trellissed vines, the blue stars 
of its borage, and the pure whiteness of its lilies. A bird seizes 
a noisy cicada from a sunny leaf, and as it flies away, the captive 
draws out one long scream of despair. Then comes the golden 
evening, and its light stays long upon the trailing vines, while 
the great lilies gleam whiter and their breath floods the air 
with unearthly fragrance. A murmur from across the plain is 
growing louder and louder as the trees lose their edges in the 
dusk, for those noisy revellers of the midsummer night, the 
jocund frogs, have roused themselves, and they welcome the 
darkness with no less joy than the swallows some hours later will 
greet the breaking dawn. 
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I left Albi to ascend the valley of the Tarn in the last week of 
June. I started when the sun was only a little above the plain ; 
but the line of white rocks towards the north, from which Albi 
is supposed to take its name, had caught the rays and were 
already burning. The straight road, bordered with plane-trees, on 
which I was walking would have had no charm but for certain 
wayside flowers. There was a strange-looking plant with large 
heart-shaped leaves and curved yellow blossoms ending in a long 
upper lip that puzzled me much, and it was afterwards that I 
found its name to be Aristolochia clematitis. It grows abundantly 
on the banks of the Tarn. Another plant that I now noticed for 
the first time was a galium with crimson flowers. I soon came to 
the cornfields for which the Albigeois plain is noted. Here the 
poppy showed its scarlet in the midst of the stalks of wheat still 
green, and along the borders were purple patches of that sun- 
loving campanula, Venus’s looking-glass. 

Countrywomen passed me with baskets on their heads, all going 
into Albi to sell their vegetables. Those who were young wore white 
caps with frills, which when there is nothing on the head to keep 
them down, rise and fall like the crest of a cockatoo; but the old 
women were steadfast in their attachment to the bag-like close- 
fitting cap crossed with bands of black velvet and having a lace 
front that covers most of the forehead. When upon this coif is 
placed a great straw hat with drooping brim we have all that 
remains now of an Albigeois costume. As these women passed 
me I looked into their baskets. Some carried strawberries, some 
cherries, others mushrooms (boleti), or broad beans. The last- 
named vegetable is much cultivated throughout this region, 
where it is largely used for making soup. When very young the 
beans are frequently eaten raw with salt. Almost every taste is 
a matter of education. 

The heat of the day had commenced when I reached the village 
of Lescure. This place (Castrwm scuriz) is of very ancient origin. 
Looking at it now and its agricultural population numbering 
little more than a thousand, it is difficult to realise its importance 
in the Middle Ages. The castle and the adjacent land were given 
in the year 1003 by King Robert to his old preceptor the learned 
Gerbert, who became known to posterity as Pope Sylvester II. In 
the eleventh century Lescure was therefore a fief of the Holy See, 
and in the time of Simon de Montfort the inhabitants were still 
vassals of the Pope. In the fourteenth century they were 
frequently at war with the people of Albi, who eventually got the 
upper hand. Then Sicard the baron of Lescure was so completely 
humiliated that he not only consented to pay eighty gold livres 
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to the consuls of Albi, but went before them bareheaded to ask 
pardon for himself and his vassals. Already the feudal system was 
receiving hard blows in the south of France from the growth of 
the communes and the authority vested in their consuls. What is 
left of the feudal grandeur of Lescure? The castle was sold in 
the year II. of the Republic and entirely demolished, with the 
exception of the chapel which is now the parish church. Of the 
outer fortifications there remains a brick gateway with Gothic 
arch carrying a high machicolated tower, connected to which is 
a fragment of the wall. To this, old houses, half brick, half wood, 
still cling, like those little wasps’ nests that one sees sometimes 
upon the sides of the rocks. 

On entering the small fourteenth-century church I found that 
it had been decorated for ‘a funeral. A broad band of black 
drapery, upon which had been sewn at intervals death’s heads and 
tears, cut out of white calico, was hung against the wall of the 
apse, and carried far down each side of the nave. To me, all 
those grinning white masks, cut out with a pair of scissors by 
some one whose object was evidently to make the general effect as 
frightful as possible, were needless torture to the mourners; but 
here again we are brought to recognise that taste is a matter of 
education. 

More interesting than anything else in this church is the 
Romanesque holy-water stoop, with heads and crosses carved upon 
it, and possibly belonging to the original chapel of the castle. 
The chief archeological treasure, however, of Lescure is a church 
on a little hill above the village and overlooking the Tarn. It is 
dedicated to St. Michael, in accordance with the medieval custom 
of considering the highest ground most appropriate to the venera- 
tion of the archangel. It is Romanesque of the eleventh century, 
and belonged to a priory of which no other trace is left. The 
building stands in the midst of an abandoned cemetery, and at 
the time of my visit the tall June grasses, the poppies and white 
campions hid every mound and almost every wooden cross. Over 
the gateway carved in the stone is the following quaint inscrip- 
tion, the spelling being similar to that frequently used in the 
sixteenth century : 


“Sur la terre autrefois nous fimes comme vous. 
Mortels pensés y bien et pri¢és Dieu pour nous.” 


Beneath these lines are a skull and cross-bones with a tear on 
each side. 

Facing the forgotten graves, upon this spot removed from all 
habitations, is the most beautiful Romanesque doorway of the 
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Albigeois. The round-headed arch widening outwards, its nu- 
merous archivolts and mouldings, the slender columns of the 
deeply-recessed jambs, the storied capitals with their rudely-pro- 
portioned but expressive little figures, and the row of uncouth 
bracket-heads over the crowning archivolt, represent the best art 
of the eleventh century. They show that Romanesque architec- 
ture and sculpture had already reached their perfect expression 
in Languedoc. The figures in the capitals tell the story of Adam 
and Eve, Abraham and Isaac, and of fiends busily engaged in 
tormenting mortals who must have been in their clutches now 
eight hundred years. The nave has two aisles, and massive piers 
with engaged columns support the transverse and lateral arches. 
The columns have very large capitals, displaying human figures, 
some of which are extraordinarily fantastic, and instinct with a wild 
imagination still running riot in stone. What has become of the 
mind, or the psychic force as some prefer to term it, that bred these 
thoughts when Southern Gaul was struggling to develop a new 
Roman art, by the aid of such traditions and models as the 
Visigoth, the Frank, and the Arab had not destroyed in the 
country, and such ideas as were brought along the Mediterranean 
from Byzantium? To this fanciful question, which the influence 
of Romanesque sculpture may excuse, there comes no answer 
from the deep. 

Lastly, I came to the apse, that part of a Romanesque church 
in which the artist seizes the purely religious ideal, or allows 
it to escape him. Here was the serenity, here the quietude 
of the early Christian purpose and hope. Perfect simplicity and 
perfect eloquence! Nothing more is to be said, except that there 
were stone benches against the wall and a piscina—details in- 
teresting to the archeologist. Then I walked round the little 
church, knee-deep in the long grave-grass, and noted the broad 
pilaster-strips of the apse, the stone eaves ornamented with billets, 
the bracket or corbel-heads just beneath, fantastic, enigmatic, and 
not two alike. 

Leaving this spot, where there was so much temptation to 
linger, I began to cross a highly cultivated plain towards the 
village of Arthez, where the Tarn issues from the deep gorges 
which for many a league give it all the character of a mountain 
river. I thought from the appearance of the land that everybody 
who lived upon it must be prosperous and happy, but a peasant 
whom I met was of another way of thinking. He said: 

“ By working from three o’clock in the morning until dark, one 
can just manage to earn one’s bread.” 

They certainly do work exceedingly hard these peasant-pro- 
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prietors, never counting their hours like the town workmen, but 
wishing that the day were longer, and if they can contrive to save 
anything in these days it is only by constant self-denial. A man’s 
labour upon his land to-day will only support him, taking the 
bad years with the good, on the condition that he lives a life of 
primitive simplicity. Even then the problem of existence is often 
a terribly hard one to solve. In the south of France the blame 
is almost everywhere laid to the destruction of the vines by the 
phylloxera, but here in the plain of Albi the land is quite as 
suitable for corn as it is for grape growing, which is far from 
being the case elsewhere; nevertheless, the peasants cry out with 
one voice against the bad times. They have to contend with two 
great scourges—hail that is so often brought by the thunder-storms 
in summer, and which the proximity of the Pyrenees may account 
for, and the south-east wind—le vent d’autan—that comes across 
from Africa, and scorches up the crops in a most mysterious 
manner. But for this plague the yield of fruit would be enormous. 
On the other hand, the region is blessed with lavish sunshine from 
early spring until November, and a half-maritime climate ex- 
plained by the neighbourhood of the ocean—not the Mediterranean 
—renders long periods of drought such as occur in Provence and 
Lower Languedoc rare. In the valleys the soil is extremely 
fertile, and, favoured by moisture and warmth, its productive power 
is extraordinary. Four crops of lucern are taken from the same 
land in the course of a season. Unfortunately, these valleys being 
mere gorges—cracks in the plain, with precipitous rocky sides— 
the strip of land bordering the stream at the bottom is usually 
very narrow. 

On reaching Arthez the character of the country changed 
suddenly and completely. Here the plain with its tertiary 
deposits ended, and in its stead commenced the long series of 
schistous rocks wildly heaped up and twisted out of their 
stratification, by which the Tarn is hemmed in for seventy 
miles as the crow flies, and nearly twice that distance the 
windings of the gorge being reckoned. When the calcareous 
region of the Gévaudan is reached, the schist, slate and gneiss 
disappear. On descending to the level of the river at Arthez, I 
saw before me one of the grandest cascades in France—the Saut 
de Sabo. 

It is not so much the distance that the river falls in its rapid 
succession of wild leaps towards the plain as the singularly chaotic 
end savage scene of dark rocks and raging waters, together with 
the length to which’it is stretched out, that is so impressive. 
The mass of water, the multitude of cascades, and the wild forms 
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of the rocks compose a scene that would be truly sublime if one 
could behold it in the midst of an unconquered solitude, but the 
hideous sooty buildings of a vast iron foundry on one bank of the 
river are there to spoil the charm. 

I stayed in the village of Arthez for food and rest, but not 
long enough for the midday heat to pass. When I set forth 
again on my journey the air was like the breath of a furnace; but 
as the slopes were well wooded with chestnuts there was some 
shelter from the rays of the sun. There were a few patches of 
vineyard, the leaves showing the ugly stains of sulphate of copper 
with which they had been splashed as a precaution against 
mildew, which in so many districts has followed in the wake of 
the phylloxera and hastened the destruction of the old vines. 
The Albigeois has ceased to be a wine-producing region, and 
judging from present signs it will be long in becoming one 
again. 

The valley deepening and narrowing became a gorge, the 
beginning of that long series of fissures in the metamorphic and 
secondary rocks which, crossing an extensive tract of Languedoc 
and Guienne, leads the traveller up to the Cevennes mountains, 
through scenery as wild and beautiful as any that can be found in 
France, and perhaps in Europe. But the difficulties of travelling 
by the Tarn from Arthez upwards are great, and indeed, quite 
forbidding to those who are not prepared to endure petty hard- 
ships in their search for the picturesque. Between Albi and 
St. Affrique, a distance that cannot be easily traversed on foot in 
less than four days, railways are not to be thought of, and the 
line of route taken by the diligence leaves the Tarn far to the 
north. In the valley the roads often dwindle away to mere paths 
or mule tracks, or they are so rocky that riding either upon or 
behind a horse over such an uneven surface, with the prospect of 
being thrown into the Tarn in the event of a slip, is unpleasant 
work. Those who are unwilling to walk or unable to bear much 
fatigue should not attempt to follow this river through its gorges. 
All the difficulties have not yet been stated. Along the banks of 
the stream, and for several miles on either side of it, there are 
very few villages, and the accommodation in the auberges is about 
as rough as it can be. The people generally are exceedingly 
uncouth, and between Arthez and Millau, where a tourist is 
probably the rarest of all birds of passage, the stranger must not 


expect to meet with a reception invariably cordial. Even a 


Frenchman who appears for the first time in one of their isolated 
villages, and who cannot speak the Languedocian dialect, is looked 
upon almost as a foreigner, and is treated with suspicion by the 
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inhabitants. This matter of language is in itself no slight 
difficulty. French is so little known that in many villages the 
clerszy are compelled to preach in patois to make themselves 
understood. 

This region I had now fairly entered. The road had gone 
somewhere up the hills, and I was walking beside the river upon 
sand glittering with particles of mica. This sand the Tarn 
leaves all along its banks. It is one of the most uncertain and 
treacherous of streams. In a few hours its water will rise with 
amazing rapidity and spread consternation in a district where not 
a drop of rain has fallen. Warm winds from the south and 
south-west striking against the cold mountains in the Lozére have 
been condensed and the water has flown down in torrents towards 
the plain. The river is as clear as crystal now, and the many- 
coloured pebbles of its bed reflect the light, but a thunderstorm 
in the higher country may change it suddenly to the colour of 
red earth. 

The path led me into a steep forest, where I lost sight of the 
Tarn. The soil was too rocky for the trees—oaks and chestnuts 
chiefly—to grow very tall; consequently the underwood, although 
dense, was chequered all through with sunshine. Heather and 
bracken, holly and box made a wilderness that spread over al! the 
visible world, for the opposite side of the gorge was exactly 
similar. Shining in the sun amidst the flowering heather or 
glowing in majestic purple grandeur in the shade of shrubs stood 
many a foxglove, and almost as frequently seen was its relative 
digitalis lutea, whose flowers are much smaller and of a pale 
yellow. Now and again a little rill went whispering downward 
through the woods under plumes of forget-me-nots in a deep 
channel that it had cut by working age after age. Reaching at 
length a spot where I could look down into the bottom of the 
fissure, I perceived a small stream that was certainly not the 
Tarn. I had been ascending one of the lateral gorges of the 
valley and had left the river somewhere to the north. My aim 
was now to strike it again in the higher country, and so I kept on 
my way. But the path vanished and the forest became so dense 
that I was bound to realise that I was in difficulties. I resolved 
to try the bank of the stream, and reached it after some un- 
pleasant experience of rocks, brambles and holly. Here, however, 
was a path which I followed nearly to the head of the gorge and 
then climbed to the plateau. There the land was cultivated, and 
the musical note of a cock turkey that hailed my coming from 
afar as he swaggered in front of his harem on the march, led me 
to a spot where a man was moving, and he told me where I should 
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find the Tarn, which he, like all other people in the country, 
pronounced Tar. 

Evening was coming on when I had crossed this plateau, and I 
saw far below me the village of Marsal on the banks of the shining 
Tarn. The river here made one of those bold curves which 
add so much to its beauty. The little village looked so peaceful 
and charming that I decided to seek its hospitality for that 
night. 

There was but one inn at Marsal that undertook to lodge the 
stranger, and very seldom was any claim of the sort made upon 
it. The peasant family who lived in it looked to their bit of land 
and their two or three cows to keep them, not the auberge. The 
bottles of liquor on the shelf were rarely taken down, except on 
Sundays, when villagers might saunter in, to gossip and smoke 
over coffee and eau de vie, or the glass of absinth, which, since the 
failure of the vines in the south of France, has become there the 
most convivial of all drinks, although it makes men more quarrel- 
some than any other. In these poor riverside villages, however, 
where a mere ribbon of land is capable of cultivation, and which, 
although exceedingly fertile, is constantly liable to be flooded by 
the uncertain Tarn, men have so little money in their pockets 
that water is their habitual drink, and when they depart from 
this rule, they make a little dissipation go a very long way. 

I found this single auberge closed, and all the family in an 
adjoining field around a waggon already piled with hay, to which 
a couple of cows were harnessed. My appearance there brought 
the pitchforks suddenly to a rest. If I had been shot up from 
below like a stage-devil, these people could not have stared at me 
with greater amazement and a more frank expression of distrust. 
First in patois, and then seeing that I was at a loss, in scarcely 
intelligible French, they asked me what my trade was, and what 
object I had in coming to Marsal. I tried to explain that I was 
not a mischievous person, that I was travelling merely to look at 
their beautiful rocks and gorges, but I failed completely to bring 
a hospitable expression into their faces. An old man of the 
party was the worst to deal with. He put the greater number of 
questions and understood the least French, and all the while there 
was a most provokingly keen suspicious glitter in his little grey 
eyes. Presently he beckoned me, and led the way, as I thought, 
to the inn; but such was not his intention. He stopped at the 
door of the Communal School, where the schoolmaster was already 
waiting for me, for he had evidently been warned of the presence 
of a doubtful-looking stranger, who had come to the village on 
foot with a pack on his back, and who being dressed a trifle bette 
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than the ordinary tramp, was probably the more dangerous for 
this reason. Like most of the village schoolmasters in France, 
this gentleman was also secretary of the mairie, a function highly 
stimulating to the sense of self-importance, and no wonder, 
considering that the person who fills it frequently supplies the 
mayor, who may scarcely be able to sign his name to official 
documents, with such intelligence as he may need for his public 
duties. 

This schoolmaster was affable and pleasant, but as a crowd 
quickly collected to see what would happen, he was not going to 
let a good opportunity slip of showing how indispensable he was 
to the safety of the village. He said that personally he was 
quite satisfied with my explanations, but that in his official 
capacity he was compelled to ask me for my papers. These were 
forthcoming, and the serious official air with which he pretended 
to read the English passport from beginning to end was very 
pretty comedy considering that he did not understand a word of 
the language. 

Having asserted his importance, and made the desired impres- 
sion, he invited me into his house, introduced me to his young wife, 
who was charmingly gracious, and who would have been pleased 
to see any fresh face at Marsal—English or Hottentot. I was 
really indebted to the schoolmaster, for he harangued in patois the 
people of the inn drawn up in line, and by seizing a word here 
and there,I made out that I was a respectable Englishman 
travelling to improve my mind, and that they might receive me 
into their house without any distrust. And they did receive me, 
almost with open arms, when their doubts were removed. 

The old man slunk off, and I never saw him again; but the 
young couple to whom the inn had been given up, now proved to 
me that their only wish was to please. They were rough people, 
but sound at heart and honest, as the French peasants, when 
judged in the mass, undoubtedly are. The hostess was greatly 
perplexed to know how to get up a dinner for me, and as she told 
me afterwards, she went to the schoolmaster and held a consulta- 
tion with him on the subject. An astonishing dish of minced 
asparagus fried in oil was concocted in accordance with his pre- 
scription. It was ingenious, but I preferred her dish of barbel 
from the Tarn, notwithstanding the multitudinous bones which 
this fish perversely carries in its body, to choke the enemy, although 
nothing could be more absurd than such petty vengeance. 

The schoolmaster’s wife said to me, with a suggestion of malice 
at the corners of her mouth, that she was afraid I should be 
troubled by a few fleas at the auberge. ‘Oh! bast!” observed her 
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husband, “ Monsieur in his travels has doubtless already en- 
countered a flea or two.” 

“ Yes, and other bestioles,” said I. 

Madame’s local knowledge did not deceive her, but her expression, 
“a few fleas,” did not at all represent the true state of affairs. 
And I had forgotten the precious powder and the little pair of 
bellows, without which no one should travel in Southern France, 
especially in the valley of the Tarn. 

Epwarp Harrison Barker. 
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Little Dutcher. 


ee 


Littte maid of Amsterdam, 
At her window quaint and high, 
Saw the Dutch and English sailors 
Smile at her as they passed by; 
Saw them kiss their hands, and call her, 
But she answered soft and low, 
“ Little Dutchee 
Lovee muchee 
But an Inglis sailor!—no!” 


Still they courted her so gaily, 
Till they made the Dutchman wild, 
For somehow the little maiden 
Seemed to be quite reconciled ; 
Looked up in their English faces— 
“You are all one great big dunce, 
Little Dutchee 
Lovee muchee, 
Cannot marry all, at once!” 


So it happened just at twilight, 
When the stars were on the sea, 
English Jack and little Dutchee 
Met upon the windy quay. 
Hand in hand they sat together, 
Underneath the old sea wall, 
Little Dutchee 
Lovee muchee, 
Inglis sailor—best of all! 


Freperic E. WEATHERLY. 
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My Surny to France, Flanders, and Germany, 
in 1739. 


A manuscript with the above heading came lately into my posses- 
sion, its thick parchment-like paper, with the faded ink, together 
with the bountiful sprinkling of capital letters and legible though 
crabbed writing, distinguishing it at the first glance from any 
production of a less venerable date. It helps us to realise the 
distance in time separating us from the writer when we remember 
that in the year in which this “Jurny” was undertaken, Dr. 
Johnson was still a young man, unknown to fame, and spelling 
had not yet been put into a strait waistcoat. Men spelt very 
much as they pleased, and no man made themashamed. Fielding 
had not yet written his first novel, nor had Pamela yet emerged 
from her author’s brain to run her career of triumph. 

In those days the world was a much larger ball than it is now, 
and a month’s hard travelling did not take a man over any great 
extent of its surface, judged at least by our modern standards of 
distance. The journal before us contains no clue as to who or 
what the writer was, nor can much be gathered from it as to his 
personality, but it is evident that he was travelling on the 
continent for the first time. Setting out with a companion at 
4 o’clock on an August morning “from y* Cross Keys in Grace 
Church S',” they reached Canterbury by coach that evening, and 
“lay at y° Red Lion, where we had nothing good.” 

The next evening they sailed from Dover, taking more than 
three hours to cross, and on reaching Calais “ y° Gates being shut, 
we lay at a House on y° Shore, where we had but indifferent 
Lodging.” At Calais they went to see a nunnery, where he saw 
several nuns “seemingly very Devout fine women.” Observe his 
cautious expression “seemingly!” He knew too well that things 
are not always what they seem, and from this we may infer that 
he was probably not very young. In the convent he bought “a 
purse of silk and Gold, y* Work of an English Nun—a pretty, 
clean Lass, for which I paid 10s. 6d.”—the more cheerfully, no 
doubt, for the sake of her pretty face. 

2n 2 
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From Calais the travellers hired a post-chaise to Paris for 
two and a half guineas, “ Allso paid 5 livres to y° Postillion each 
Post, which is about 5 English Miles.” Four days were spent on 
the road. Boulogne, even at that time, we find had the reputation 
of being what he calls “y° English mint for Bankrupts, who, at 
y° Expence of their Creditors, expend a great Deal of Money.” 

He appears to have been struck by the number of crucifixes 
and Madonnas by the wayside, as well as by the number of 
beggars, and by the fact of there being “few or no Gentlemens 
Houses, but large fine Convents. None of y° Middle sort of 
People, but generally Poor, and very Superstitious and Ignorant. 
. . . Very thin crops of Corn, which y* People were carrying in 
allthough it was Sunday.” How came he to be travelling on 
Sunday ? He makes no comment on that. At Picquigny he went 
to see the Cathedral, “said to be y° finest Church in France, 
where they showed us y°® Real Head of John y® Baptist in a Gold 
Box adorned with Jewells. Y° people that went up with us upon 
their Knees kist y® Gold Box, and Behaved with a sort of 
Adoration. But it seems there is two more of these Real Heads 
elsewhere.” 

At Chantilly he saw the tombs of the Kings of France, and 
tells us that “there was a Solemn Mass for y° Repose of Lewis 
y° 14™ Soule, which is to be repeated till y° next King dies.” 

Arrived at Paris he took lodgings in the Rue Dauphine at 15 
livres a week, “and paid a Footman per day 12 livres and finde 
Himselfe.” These wages seem disproportionately high as com- 
pared both with the price of lodgings and with the cost of living, 
for he writes: “P* for Dinner, 6 Dishes, 15", for Supper 1°, for 
Breakfast as much Bohea Tea as you will, for they Bring y' 
Canister, and Bread and Butter, 6°.” Coaches, too, were to be 
hired at 12 livres a day, from all of which it is clear that footmen 
were very expensive luxuries. 

The Paris streets he describes as “ well paved with flat Stones, 
but chiefly Narrow, ‘and no Posts to keep off y° Coaches,” so that 
it cannot have been very pleasant for foot passengers. 

When they went to see “y* Waterworks played off, y° Ladies 
were carryed in Sedans fixt upon two Wheels, with a Swiss before 
and behind having hold of y°® Poles,” an invention differing 
apparently very slightly from the modern Jinricksha. No doubt 
they went at a good pace, for he adds: “I followed them, and it 
being a Hot day and a-Crowd of People, I was throughly sweated, 
but it is, I think, y° finest Show I have seen.” 

As to the fashion in dress then prevailing, he tells us that “y° 
women wear very Large Hoops, white under petticoats, white 
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Stockings and Slippers; Sacks of Slight Silks or Chints, Gauze 
Head cloaths, short Gauze Cloaks, Long and broad Ruffles, and 
Paint very red. Y° men from y* Highest to y® Lowest wear 
Ruftles, Tyed Bags, Pigtails, or Brigadier Wiggs, Edged Hats and 
white Stockings.” 

The wigs seem to have been a considerable and constant 
expense: such entries as these frequently occur, “ P* for a Bagg 
Wigg, bought of M. Gigott of Paris, a Louis d’Or, and for a Bagg 
34 livres.” “ Bought a light Full Tye Wigg at 50 Gilders.” 
“Sent for a Barber, and y* Boy brought a fine Fellow with blue 
Cloak, ruffles and Brainbag. When he had Shaved us, which he 
did very fine, we gave him our Wiggs to Combe, but he refused, 
and said he was a Surgeon. So we p* him 3*each and sent y° 
Wiggs to a Periwigg-maker.” On another occasion, however, 
they fell in with a surgeon who was not such a fine fellow, and 
did not so stand on his dignity; it was near Elberfeld, when the 
journalist’s companion had “ fallen with his Horse from a High 
Bank, and was like to have been killed. As soon as he come to 
Elberfeld he was blooded and put to Bed, and for a Week attended 
three times a day by a Doctor anda Surgeon. Y° Surgeon allso 
shaved us and powdered our Wiggs during our stay there, about 
10 days, for which we gave them 2 Ducats each, and they thought 
themselves well Paid. Doctors and Surgeons you have cheap. 
Nobody gives above a shilling a visit, and some but 6°.” 

To our modern ears this scale of payment sounds assuredly low 
—but possibly it was an equivalent for the services rendered. 
When, however, it is remembered that a footman was paid 12 livres 
a day it seems as if doctors certainly had cause for discontent. 

Wine, like doctoring, was also cheap. Our journalist dined 
with a French gentleman, who said, “he gave for Languedoc 
Wine 4d. a Quart, bought 2 or 3 Dozen at once, and 8d. a Quart 
for best Bordeaux Claret—both very good.” Getting drunk in a 
gentlemanly manner was apparently not a costly amusement, 
which may partly have accounted for it being such a common 
one. 

The Paris Opera was from his account a very humble institu- 
tion in the early part of last Century. It was “a small place in 
y° Duke of Orleans Palace, but crowded with People. No Acting, 
only Singing and Dancing. For Musick 3 or 4 Fiddles, base Viol 
and Bassoon.” Another night he went to see “a French play. A 
very small place. The People all stand in y° Pitt, there are no 
seats. In one thing they differ from us, they don’t in their 
Tragedys kill any Body upon y° Stage in sight.” Was this from 
a desire to avoid harrowing the feelings of the audience? or was 
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it a tradition of stage management handed down from the ancient 
classic drama of Greece ? 

The writer was a true John Bull in his likings and prejudices : 
he mentions a dinner at a French gentleman’s where they “ had 16 
Dishes, and as many for Dessert, but could scarce eat of any one, 
they being Drest after y° French Fashion, which is to spoyle good 
victuals.” Neither had he much more to say in favour of the 
French style of singing, for he records a visit to a house “ where 
Madam played a Tune on y° Harpsicord and sung a song. She 
sang in y° french Way, that is, hooting or squalling.” 

The practice of abstaining from flesh meat on Fridays seems at 
that time to have commonly extended to Saturdays as well, for he 
more than once alludes to it as a grievance. “ Dined on Fish 
drest in different ways, y° Butter all turned to Oyle, for in these 
popish Countries we could have no Flesh on Fridays or Saturdays.” 
“They don’t commonly bring knives to y° Table, only a Silver 
Fork with 4 prongs, andaSpoon.’ (We thought the four-pronged 
fork was a modern improvement on the one with two prongs, or 
three; but it can only have been a tardy English adoption of the 
French pattern.) ‘ They hant much occasion for knives for they 
Roast and Boyle their Meat to Raggs; you may allmost shake it 
to pieces.” 

The beds he said had so many mattrasses one upon another 
“that one had need have a Ladder to get to Bed, and they lay 3 
great Pillows which raises one allmost upright.” 

On August 15 he dined at Versailles and “payd dear for 
everything, it being y° Day that Don Philip of Spain was marryed 
to one of y° Mesdames of France. They asked us 8 livres for a 
little Legg of Mutton and a Louis for a Hare. They told us Don 
Philip is 19 and Madame 12. Went into y® Gardens to see y° 
Fireworks which were very Pretty and well conducted. Y° 
Royall Family ” (Louis XV.) “with y° Spanish Embassador and 
Cardinal Fleury were in y° Long Gallery to see y° Show. They 
said y° Fireworks cost y° King 8 million of livres, which I don’t 
believe, y° French being very apt to enlarge upon everything 
belonging to their Country.” 

Incredulous as he seems to have been where the French were 
concerned, he relates some very remarkable stories without 
throwing any doubt upon them. Whether or not he felt any we 
cannot discover. He tells us that the 28th of August is annually 
kept at Valenciennes “in memory of y° great Deliverance of y° 
Town from a Pestilence that had destroyed allmost all y* People. 
They say y° Virgin Mary sent a Cord from Heaven by Angells to 
a Hermit that lived in a Cave near y* Town, with order for him to 
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girt y° Town therewith, which he did, and y° Plague was stayed. 
This Miracle was wrought about y® 3™ Century, and y°® Cord has 
ever since been kept in a Fine silver Coffer made for that Purpose 
in y° great Church.” 

Perhaps with him as with so many persons, seeing was believing, 
and having himself seen the cord, he felt that scepticism would be 
out of place. 

At Cologne he of course saw the bones of St. Ursula’s ill-fated 
nuns who were slain by the Huns. This slaughter of 11,000 
virgins at once must materially have affected the statistics by 
reducing so greatly the excess of unmarried women. The legend 
tells us that St. Ursula was the daughter ofa British king, and that 
being herself a Christian she fled in order to avoid being married 
to a heathen suitor who found favour with her father. At this 
point of her history the most believing mind must wonder why 
she hampered herself in her flight by taking with her into foreign 
parts 11,000 helpless young women, none of whom, we may 
assume, knew any language but their own. She was a young 
lady of many resources, however, as it is clear she must have 
managed to get them across the Channel somehow or another, 
otherwise they could not all have been slain, as they were, at 
Cologne. 

Our diarist tells us that he saw their heads piled up in glass- 
cases as they are even unto this day, and then proceeds: “ They 
say St Ambrose took 3 of these Heads to his Episcopal See some 
miles from here, and when he Dyed the Bells of Cologne rang of 
themselves, and y° 3 Heads returned and placed themselves in y' 
Chappell from whence they had been taken. A daughter of y° 
then Earl of Flanders desired to be buryed in this Chappell, which 
was done, but y® Ground being so Pure as not to suffer any but 
Pure Virgins to lye there, cast her up.” 

He goes on to speak of a crucifix he saw there of life size, and 
adds, “ They say y° Hair in 7 years grows Very Long, which they 
then cut, and People as far as Hungary come for a Lock of it.” 

Even in these Popish countries he found himself compelled to 
admire the security to person and property enjoyed by travellers, 
contrasting it, no doubt, with the state of things at home, where 
Jack Sheppard’s exploits were still fresh in men’s minds, while 
Dick Turpin had only a few months ago ended on the scaffold his 
brilliant career of crime. He writes: ‘ One convenience there is, 
one may Travell without fear of being Robbed. Y° Reason is 
that y° Thief is allways catched, and if Convicted, allways exe- 
cuted forthwith.” This illustration of cause and effect proves 
admirably the advantage of summary punishment, and may be 
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commended to the consideration of judges and magistrates in 
these weak-kneed days. Justice, besides being prompt, had 
certainly no undue leaning to the side of mercy in those times. 
This was how theft was punished: “A criminall was convicted 
here of stealing Cambrick off y° Whiting ground, and was Stript, 
and in a Cart whipt round y° Town, then brought back before 
y° Town House, where y° Magistrates stood to see him Burnt on 
y° Shoulder with a Flower de Luce and sent to y° Gallys for Life.” 

The Netherlands were at that time under the dominion of 
Austria,andan Archduchess of the Imperial House was holding high 
state at Brussels. Our journalist while there went to Court to see 
her eat her dinner, which cannot have been nearly so interesting 
as seeing the lions fed at the Zoo, and took much longer. “ Y° 
Arch Dutches sat down at a square Table by herselfe, her L* 
Chamberlain stood at one end, one of her Ladies behind her, one 
over against her, and some at y° other end, while y° others handed 
y° Dishes brought by y° gentlemen to and from y* table.” They 
had no sinecure, for he goes on to say that “there was 40 
Dishes of Meat etc., and 46 more of Desert.” Truly, one must 
suffer to be great. Sancho Panza naively remarked that he 
preferred eating when no one was looking on, and there are few 
who could enjoy eating under such conditions as those of the 
Archduchess. 

We are told that she was “a Lusty Woman, not tall, upwards 
of 60 and hard-favoured. About half her Ladies were Lusty, 
Handsome women, not painted.” He remarks elsewhere that the 
“ Ladies in Citties dress as in Paris, but don’t paint so red.” 

He only saw one woman ride on horseback, and of her he says 
“she rode astrid as y° Men do.” Evidently she was of the strong- 
minded persuasion, and if alive now would certainly wear divided 
skirts. 

The peasants in the villages struck him as being very poor ‘in 
France. ‘“ No glass windows to their cottages, and some go bare- 
foot, and some have wooden shoes. Y° women in ail these 
Parts do most of y° servile Work. They work like Horses, and 
y° Men walk about with their Hands in their Pockets.” When 
in Holland, he observes, ‘“ From Elberfeld hither I have seen no 
Crucifixes, Madonnas, or Beggars. One may easily discern y° 
difference between this Country where Trade, Liberty, and 
Property flourish, and y® melancholy Condition of y® others where 
Popery and Arbitrary Power prevail, for there y° Poverty and 
necessitous Condition of y° People and their Houses is very 
manifest.” 

He gives his countrymen a better character for sociability than 
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is commonly given them by travellers ; he says, “ They are chiefly 
English that resort to Spa, who are very sociable and visit one 
another allthough they never see one another before, but their 
Method is not to Eat and Drink anything, only to Talk.” Of the 
Germans, he says, “Their Custom is to Eat and Drink all y° 
Afternoon. They are great Eaters generally.” He himself does 
not seem altogether to have lagged behind in that respect, 
for he tells us of his going to dine at a German house where 
was “a Handsome Collation of Crawfish. Everything very good, 
especially y° Rhenish wine of 1725. They say it will keep 100 
years or longer. Lat and Drank: all y’ Afternoon and were very 
merry.” 

The conscription in Prussia appears to have been remorseless in 
those days, for at Emmerick he writes: “The woman where we 
lodged told us her two Sons of 8 and 10 years old were Enlisted in 
y° King of Prussia’s Service. The Officer takes their Names in 
his Book and ties a bit of Black Crape round their necks ”—a 
gloomy proceeding, well suited to the occasion. 

When we remember that this was written before Frederick the 
Great or Maria Theresa had come to their thrones it takes us back 
indeed a long time in the history of events. Marriages at the 
Fleet were still legal when these words were written. The penal 
laws against witches had only just been repealed. The tulip 
mania was at its height, and men were giving for tulips the same 
fabulous sums which in the present day their descendants lavish 
on orchids. A whole generation had yet to be born and to pass 
away before an umbrella was seen in England and described in 
dictionaries as “a portable Pent house to carry in a person’s hand 
to screen him from violent rain or heat.” It is instructive to find 
that so trifling an innovation as an umbrella required its early 
martyrs: the bold spirits who first ventured to use one were 
annoyed and mobbed, the conservative Britons calling out 
“ Frenchman! why don’t you call a coach?” 

The substitutes for an umbrella in the times when our diarist 
lived were cloaks and coaches, and in Flanders he remarked that 
“y® men are fond of Cloaks, especially purple, and don’t care to 
stir without.” 

At Rotterdam he dined at “Y° Black Dogg and Ham,” a 
singular sign. The Hague seemed to him “the finest and 
pleasantest village in Holland”: there he “lay at y° Signe of y° 
Blew Horse,” and he makes the curious note that he “ would have 
had a Goose for Supper, but there is none in y* Country.” Sauce 


Hollandaise therefore, it is obvious, was never intended to be sauce 
for the goose. 
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At Haarlem he writes: “I see y° women go to Church with a 
Bible under one Arm and a Dutch Stove in y® other Hand, and in 
y° Church I see above 100 Stoves.” No wonder they needed their 
stoves, for he noticed that “ they walk in Slippers which do but 
just come over their Toes.” Think of that and pity them, ye 
Balmoral-clad maidens of Britain. 

From Holland our diarist took ship again for England, and 
arrived without misadventure the next day at Harwich, where we 
will take leave of him. 

E. A. K. 
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“Desdemony.” 


Part I. 


Tue great Jezebel, the Pheenician princess of high degree, was 
vaguely referred to as an ancestress by the arrogant young person 
who presided over “ Kewney’s Furniture Stores,” a second-hand 
dealer’s shop in the district known as Blossom Grove. 

The why or the wherefore of such an unsavoury region being 
designated Blossom Grove was far to seek. Had anything fresh 
or sweet-smelling ever come to perfection there? Could at any 
time the smallest bud of beauty have expanded in this vile 
atmosphere, reeking of rottenness and a degraded humanity ? 
Nay, surely in this network of sinful slums the strongest human 
soul could never have struggled into any full or beautiful life. 
Any accidental germs of virtue were promptly trodden down in 
this festering bed of corruption, where brute passions rioted and a 
low cunning took the place of morality. 

The lady who called herself Jezebel lived, however, on the 
borders of this Grove of iniquity, and took no count of her 
neighbours except as customers. She affected an air of superior 
culture if casually questioned regarding her own antecedents. 

“’Aint I told yer that her as was in the Bible—the book them 
Salvationists reads and ’ollers out of—she was reckoned a real 
beauty, and fell out of winder? Well she belonged of my fam’ly 
some time back; ‘taint any great matter when, but I’ve got her 
marriage lines sure as I’m called Jezebel too.” The “lines” 
thus referred to were truly a certificate of marriage of some other 
Jezebel some fifty years before. And to this document the 
young person so proudly asserting her descent had faithfully clung 
as an authentic token of legitimate parentage. Centuries were of 
small account to her uncultured mind, and probably no argument 
would have convinced her that “marriage lines” were not in 
vogue at an ante-Christian period. 

The audience thus addressed by Madam Jezebel, wholly in- 
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different to the matter of certificates,and having no understanding 
of hereditary claims to distinction, suffered the lady’s emphatic 
assertion to rest unchallenged. This not being a well-read section 
of the community, Jezebel might confound the ignorant as she 
listed. 

Mrs. Bob Kewney, otherwise Jezebel, was at this epoch the 
beauty of Ladd’s Lane as well as the possessor of the readiest wit 
of any lady in Blossom Grove. In a coarse and showy way she was 
handsome, setting off her charms by smart raiment and much 
glitter of beads and pinchbeck jewelry, when such gauds were 
attainable. Her Hebrew descent was apparent in her features, 
leaving out of the question the Phcenician ancestress. Likewise 
Jezebel’s superior mental qualities and tenacity of purpose helped 
to prove the fact that she was of Jewish origin. I cannot say 
that this youthful matron had any distinct form of creed or 
spiritual desire. Like all those about her she held broadly 
catholic views, making no profession of faith, nor yet demonstrating 
any sectarian feeling in favour of church, chapel or synagogue. 
Religions and creeds were to her all alike, though she betrayed a 
certain contempt of such, to her thinking, narrow-minded people as 
priests and parsons who denounced shady practices and cast an eye 
of disapproval on dishonest dealers. In consequence of this 
limited perception of advantage on their part she could not be 
expected to feel much sympathy with their unripe theories of 
life. 

When Jezebel first startled Blossom Grove with her appearance 
as Bob Kewney’s bride, the discerning inhabitants pronounced the 
dealer to be a fool of the first magnitude, asseverating this 
conviction with customary pious or impious appeals to superior 
jurisdictions. For over thirty years he had carried on his 
business at the corner shop without feminine assistance, but now 
here was an alien, from whence none could say, suddenly 
introduced to preside over decayed furniture and musty carpets. 
To the matrons there was, however, soon a gentle satisfaction 
derived from Bob Kewney’s subjugation. It became apparent 
that the intrepid hero of many a street brawl was himself at last 
subject to an arbitrary sway. The showy young person with 
greasy black curls and long gold earrings was distinctly domineer- 
ing. Her elderly husband cringed and muttered in her presence. 
Gone were the loud and blatant speeches with the rough and 
ready handling of any argumentative customer. A more diplo- 
matic rule, with the arts of persuasion dominant, had superseded 
the policy of the past. 

Certainly Mr. Kewney’s submissive attitude was utterly at 
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variance with any foregone experience of husbands in the Lane, 
where masculine boots administered sound reproof, or the poker 
was called into requisition to vanquish the spirit of any over-bold 
partner. 

Whether by love or fear, it seemed that the stalwart young 
Jezebel ruled her spouse to his own good, trampling upon all such 
habits as she deemed disadvantageous with a very decided heel. 

Not only was Mr. Kewney constrained from spending Saturday 
evening, or indeed any other evening, at the “ Hoop and Toy” with 
the convivial associates of early days, but it was likewise observed 
that he had now a limited control of ready money. In former 
days he could be safely relied on to lend any friend in need small 
sums from half a crown to ten shillings. Now it was observed 
that “ Bob, he’s growed precious stingy.” 

On Sundays this doughty hero must perforce rise up early to 
wash and shave himself, giving due care to hair-oil and a clean 
shirt, instead of spending the best part of the day in bed. A 
weekly rite of this nature had perchance a far-off likeness to a 
religious ceremonial. 

If so be the Sunday was fine, Mrs. Kewney took her partner 
abroad for an airing—to Hampstead or Regent’s Park, according 
to the length of the days. 

On such occasions the gorgeous splendour of her toilet would 
strike the passers-by with amazement; and the wondering stares 
of the passengers reflected a modest glory on the man who sup- 
ported his “ Missus” on his arm. Herein was no little compen- 
sation for the pains of a starched collar and the constriction 
of coat-sleeves. 

Only Jezebel’s silk gown and gold neck-chains made her no 
friends in Ladd’s Lane. It is possible that the superior gentility 
of a hat much decorated with ostrich feathers further aggravated 
the curious susceptibilities of the daughters of Eve. They opined 
that the new comer’s extravagance “would be the ruin of that 
poor Bob, it would;” yet as time went on it seemed rather the 
other way, and Jezebel’s black curls and sharp wits attracted many 
new customers to the shop. Bob Kewney had certainly never 
carried on so brisk a business in his bachelor days. 

It was clear to all purchasers that Jezebel knew how to drive a 
bargain, though she endeavoured to disguise her own firmness of 
purpose by an exuberant flow of banter. By much cajolery she 
softened the edges of rapacity, and a customer was often persuaded 
to believe that she was doing him a personal kindness in suffering 
him to become the possessor of any desired article. If quite unable 
to auctioneer the beauty or utility of some worthless thing under 
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discussion, Jezebel would lend a halo of romance to its time-worn 
aspect, rarely failing to convince and ensnare her customer by her 
sentimental colouring. 

“Now you may declare as that sofa have seen better days. I 
shouldn’t wonder neither if it belonged of a dook once. Them 
things is like old horses, they gets a trick of coming down in life. 
Think of all the little lords and ladies as have sat on it, with white 
lace frocks and blue sashes a playing with their ma’s and pa’s 
coronites.” 

Here Jezebel paused and eyed the purchaser sideways to see if 
the coronets were an effective shot. 

Apparently these were unknown baubles to Jeremiah Smith, who 
feebly intimated that there was some infirmity about the limbs of 
the couch. 

“Tame ofone leg, yousay! Then may be it have got pairylized, 
which is a aristocratic complaint.” Then Jezebel softly dusted 
the sofa with her apron, remarking with gentle blandishment : 

“ Look you here, Jeremiah, it’s mahogany and real leather, least- 
ways what’s left of it. “Taint none of your deal rubbish covered 
with prickly horsehair or common ’merican cloth.” 

“But there don’t seem no springs in it,” said the man, testing 
it with a horny work-soiled hand. Jezebel laughed derisively and 
tossed her long earrings about. 

“You can’t expect the insides of things to go on working for 
ever. Bless yer, it’s only the extry-best quality insides that lasts 
longer than the outsides. Look at your sick wife whose heart 
you've broke of. She ain’t got much spring left in her, I know. 
You say as fifteen bob is too much. Can’t spare it, can’t you, and 
you earning thirty-five shillings a week? You are a nice one to 
begrudge a sofa to that poor suffering creature who has worked of 
herself to a shadder all along of your unsteady ways. Go along!” 

Then the shame-faced costermonger declared that ten shillings 
was all he possessed. 

“Well, we won’t make no words about the five bob. Let ’em 
stand over. When you’ve sold your barrer quite clean I'll come 
and fetch ’em.” 

And so Mr. Jeremiah Smith was booked the purchaser of the 
worthless sofa with decrepit legs, and Jezebel, clutching his last 
half-sovereign tightly, was less profusely sympathetic regarding 
the sick wife. 
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Part II. 


Two years passed by without any extraordinary revolution of sin 
and dirt in Blossom Grove. Sanitary inspectors came and smelt 
and departed. Policemen paraded systematically and got maimed 
and killed occasionally. Lady visitors and street missionaries 
sought out converts, and made them, frequently to their own 
satisfaction. But too often the last stage of the converted man 
or woman was worse than the first, and the devout and pious 
workers had but plastered hidden sores, and whitened a sepulchre 
of rottenness. Political philanthropists did now and again call 
attention to the state of Blossom Grove, but it not being a 
desirable site for public buildings, the majority turned a listless 
gaze on its degradation. For after all there is little benevolence 
not actuated by self-interest. The voice of the regenerator cries 
in the wilderness where the landlord foresees no ultimate benefit 
to himself. 

Ladd’s Lane was happily on the outskirts of this festering mass 
of living creatures, where rookeries and dens abounded. At the end 
of this street, which abutted on a main thoroughfare, there flowed 
a wholesome stream of fairly sound humanity. And this partial 
glimpse of a purer life beyond the precincts of the Grove was not 
without its influence on Jezebel. 

She began to observe other people’s babies from her window, 
before the arrival of her own, and it became apparent to her that 
outside Blossom Grove all children were not skinny, weird atoms 
of humanity. It seemed to her that a baby was even a pretty 
and engaging creature when not carried regularly to a gin-palace 
or suffered to wallow in a gutter. 

And so, at a very early stage of its existence, Jezebel’s baby-girl 
was a surprising revelation of infancy to the Lane. The ladies of 
the Lane, it must be understood, passed a good deal of their time 
at street corners, looking on at, or criticising other people’s 
affairs. 

The Kewney baby was no shrunken piece of humanity, bloodless 
andsickly, with the preternaturally old face all were accustomed to. 
It did not, like the other children here, give the lie to happier 
evolutionary theories, and point to retrogressive probabilities, 

The little Desdemona, which high-sounding name had taken 
Mrs. Jezebel’s fancy after a visit to the play, was as lovely as any 
divine infant dreamt of by poet or painter. She might have 
dropped from the clouds a perfect cherub in her early days. Bob 
Kewney himself had sandy hair of a dull shade, but Nature’s 
beneficent touch had burnished the child’s curly locks to purest 
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gold. Jezebel had large, bright eyes, dark and bold, but the 
baby’s soft orbs were of a rich and velvety brown, gentle and 
appealing as a fawn’s. 

The almighty mother had dowered this product of the slums 
with a rare beauty of limb and feature, which might even have 
been highly prized in a patrician home. It seems that now and 
again, as if in defiance of all law and order, Nature can and does 
create such exquisite forms to puzzle the thinker, and controvert 


every theory of what ought to be. It was no small matter to - 


marvel at, that a baby should thrive and grow more lovely day by 
day in the impure surroundings of the Grove. But tribute must 
duly be paid to Jezebel’s perceptions. The young mother 
passed by the advice and example of experienced matrons who 
had reared large families of rickety offspring. The moral of 
narrow-chested, bandy-legged sons, and pale-faced, heavy-eyed 
daughters did not adorn the tale of their maternity. Regardless 
of the offence given to these worthy dames, she sought the advice 
of an eccentric young doctor who had elected to practice amongst 
the poor of this district. 

The principles he set forth were in fact a doctrine of regenera- 
tion to these wretched people, could they only have been made to 
understand that attention to their bodies was one of the things 
that belonged to their peace. That cleanliness comes next to 
godliness is an absurdity to preach to such heathen. Tell them 
rather that cleanliness is the forerunner of all health and 
happiness and comfort. 

The daring young practitioner, having explained to Jezebel 
certain unheard-of laws of hygiene, was surprised to see them 
accepted by this ordinarily self-reliant young woman. The small 
Desdemona was washed and dressed daily—an altogether superero- 
gatory rite of purification in the eyes of Ladd’s Lane. The child 
was also allotted an airy upper chamber in the tenement occupied 
by the Kewneys and their possessions. From this apartment all 
the derelict lumber was cleared, and here, out of sight and sound 
of the noisy street, the little maid was reared. On fine days a 
large breadth of blue sky might be seen, and wandering winds, not 
tainted by the impurity below, travelled through the open window 
and ruffled the baby’s silken curls. 

“She ’aves a quart of milk prime quality every day for that 
there child, as I’m a living woman. Fippence a day !—why I do 
declare it’s flying in the face of fortune,” said one much disgusted 
lady who stood at the street corner with her hands on her hips 
watching the delivery of the milkman’s cart—an unheard-of 
delivery in these parts. This beetle-browed virago and her 
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companion were, be it observed, outside the gates of their terres- 
trial paradise, the “ Hoop and Toy ; ” moreover, it was a hot and 
thirsty day, and they had not a penny in their pockets. 

Little Desdemona was taken out daily in a perambulator, but 
not through Blossom Grove. In her infancy no one ever caught 
a glimpse of the child abroad in one of those unsavoury streets. 
Happy babe to live out of ken of all the foul things about her 
home, high above cursing and swearing, up near the clouds and 
stars, where in her cradle she might coo to the sparrows, and gain 
no deeper knowledge of wickedness than what was shown in the 
predatory ways of cats chasing the birds over the tiles. 

When Desdemona was about three years old it was no longer 
considered safe to leave her to play alone in the far-off attic, 
and so she began to follow her mother downstairs. Then all 
at once Ladd’s Lane was roused to indignation on perceiving 
the idolatry lavished upon their child by Bob Kewney and his 
wife. 

“Tt is a sin and a shame to waste of her time a-combing of 
Desdemony’s ’air every day,” remarked one unkempt virgin, whose 
own coarse locks were skewered together with a small steel fork. 

“Mrs. Kewney she do cocker the child up quite shameful. 
Nought ain’t good enough for her”—here the mother of ten 
shook her latest offspring vehemently. 

“Mine jest lives on what they can pick up, and no one can’t 
say I ’aven’t had experience of babies.” Here the lady looked 
round defiantly to see if any dared to refute her proud assertion 
of maternity. 

“And for sure, Mrs. Spink, we all knows as you’ve buried six,” 
rejoined the quavering voice of an old inhabitant. 

“Six of ’em girls and boys, and all of ’em insured. Joe and me 
didn’t do badly.” Again the puny blear-eyed baby was forcibly 
reminded to sit up. Its huge head and shrunken body seemed to 
give promise of another insurance to be paid shortly. 

“Anyway, Mrs. Kewney, she won’t insure of Desdemony, and 
she makes a puddin’ every day, and the little kid wears white 
socks and red shoes. Bless yer, they'll want a nuss girl next.” 
This sally was received with much derisive laughter, which even 
reached Jezebel’s ears in the upper chamber. The scandal- 
mongers were gathered on the pavement opposite, her dwelling, 
and discussed their neighbour’s extravagance and foolish pride 
with no less charity and envy than is manifested by ladies of 
higher degree who meet together for social purposes and strew 
comments and sow suspicion by the wayside, regarding their 
dearest friend’s actions and expenditure. 
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As time went on, Bob Kewney could less and less overcome his 
astonishment at being the father of such an infant prodigy. 

“ Desdemony, she is a rale beauty. She don’t take arter her 
dad anyway—not she—she know’d better. I don’t rightly think 
she’s like her mother, neither.” And he watched the fairy-like 
creature who played about his knees, showing off her little tricks 
and airs with all the grace and prettiness as of a well-born child. 
To say that this father idolised his little daughter would but 
faintly deseribe the passionate feeling of worship which he felt. 
In his sordid life he had known nothing of purity or beauty, and 
the development of this exquisite flower of humanity at his 
hearthstone seemed to wake to life an unknown sentiment of 
reverence. The divine breath of love, with its life-giving power, 
created in his mind a dim consciousness that in life—aye, perhaps 
beyond it—there were better things than he had ever known. 
I do not dare to say that such thoughts took any clear or definite 
form in his mind, for such minds hardly formulate thought; but a 
shadowy shame visited him if a foul oath escaped him in the 
child’s presence, and day by day he stood farther aloof from his 
old comrades. 

In one direction little Desdemona followed her mother at a 
very early age. Any rags of lace or ribbon, any bright artificial 
flowers or faded feathers were sufficient to make her playtime 
happy. Her love for finery or pretty colours seemed inherent, yet 
redeemed in her case by a sort of picturesque adjustment of 
decoration whick heightened her loveliness—or perhaps it was 
her loveliness which glowed more brightly in contrast to its 
tawdry framing. 

One of the child’s favourite haunts was the recess behind the 
shop, where Bob doctored the weakly articles of furniture, 

It was a large space with uneven flooring and many angles and 
corners for hiding. It was full of tools, blocks of wood, glue-pots, 
stuffing for seats, bits of chintz and old leather, and had a 
carpenter’s bench in one corner. It was dirty and untidy always, 
but the picturesque confusion was attractive toa child. To little 
Desdemona’s active imagination it was a cave of magic, where she 
saw daily transformations. And here also was a long cracked 
mirror, picked up for a trifle at some sale, which was kept specially 
for the little one’s amusement. Before this glass she would 
pirouette and dance, bow and gesticulate with most wonderful 
gravity, arrayed in the finery she loved. By turns she called 
herself a queen, an angel, or a lady. Her father, with his short 
black pipe in his mouth and a dirty cap pushed back, would stare 
in amazement at such antics. His own imaginative faculties were 
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limited, and the boundless fancies of his child were a never-ending 
puzzle. 

Desdemona had no playmates. The precocious cunning brats 
of the slums found no comrade in the dainty little maid who 
wore a clean pinafore and white socks. Thus, in a measure, she 
eseaped the contamination of coarse minds, and though the 
sentiments of her parents could scarcely be called refined, yet a 
veil of decency disguised their natural manners and speech in the 
child’s presence. Desdemona herself as she grew older seemed to 
deserve the opprobrium hurled at her by the Lane. She was 
verily “a little lady” compared to the rest. And so the child 
budded and blossomed to a fair girlhood. 


Pant III. 


Wuen Desdemona was about seventeen Jezebel became watchful. 
For some months past it became evident that young men sought 
an entrance to the shop on most trivial pretexts. Jezebel 
gathered that the intention of such purchasers of trifles was 
chiefly to gaze at the girl who sat with her sewing beside her, or 
flitted in and out of the workshop on household thoughts intent. 
Mrs. Kewney had in the course of years put on a considerable 
amount of flesh, and had supplemented nature’s failing hand with 
an exemplary constancy to her original colouring. The massive 
erection of black plaits, and the marvellously bright complexion, 
were palpably artificial claims to notice. The effect of these 
borrowed charms was but to set the fair flower of Desdemona’s 
beauty to greater advantage. Her delicate features and soft 
brown eyes made her appear like some rare exotic sheltering 
beneath the care of a gorgeous peony. 

But the girl herself, as she tranquilly read or worked at her 
mother’s side, was unconscious of the admiration she excited, and 
the little gifts from time to time bestowed upon her by young 
men, and the valentines and Christmas cards which came 
anonymously in shoals only awakened a childlike astonishment 
because people were all at once so kind. Desdemona had really 
no thought of lovers—the result of her exclusion from companion- 
ship. That the better-class young men of the district were 
willing “to go walking with her” would have conveyed small 
meaning to her. Yet already the son of the prosperous 
proprietor of the “ Hoop and Toy” had resolved that Desdemona 
was worthy of courtship. He had been a steward on an ocean 
steamer, and was newly returned from his long travels, and the 
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delicate flower-like charms of his young neighbour had riveted 
his attention. Abel Perkins, having visited many lands and seen 
many women of varying colour and feature, held himself no mean 
critic of feminine beauty. Yet beyond the rejoinder of a shy 
“Yes” or “No” from Desdemona, he had not received any 
flattering return to his advances. He came and looked hard at 
her, and went away, without any apparent reason to her as yet. 

“ Whatever is that young Perkins about?” said Jezebel to her 
husband one night, out of the girl’s hearing. “If he hasn’t been 
and bought of a frying-pan and a bootjack, a box of tools and a 
*merican clock. It looks like as if he ‘were goin’ to set up 
housekeepin’.” Then Bob Kewney took his pipe from his lips. 

“Tt’s our Desdemony.” 

“She don’t speak to him,” said Jezebel tartly, “and them 
Perkinses hold theirselves very high.” 

“There’s a deal of courting done without speakin’.. He 
watches our girl go in and out from the other side of the road.” 

“Well, I never!” said Jezebel, reflecting on the grandeur of 
such an alliance. ‘ Who'd hev thought it. Well, he’s an ugly 
chap anyway to keep company with our Desdemony.” 

With this qualifying praise of the advantageous suitor, Jezebel 
went back to her seat in the shop reflecting on the cut and colour 
of a new gown for Desdemony. For she was quite as ready to 
set her daughter to advantage in the marriage market as any 
mother of higher degree. 

On the same evening Abel Perkins again appeared in the shop. 
He carried a string of South Sea shells in his hand—those pretty 
shells that seem to have absorbed all the iridescent loveliness of 
soft-rolling Pacific waves. 

“My! what lovely beads,” said Mrs. Kewney, stooping to handle 
the string. Desdemona lifted her eyes from her book and 
glanced over the back of her mother’s head. Then Abel quickly 
passed them across to her. 

“Why, they’re shells, mother,” she said in quick surprise as she 
touched them. Here was the text for Abel’s speech. The 
finding of those shells and the yet stranger wonders of the deep 
were themes to gain Desdemona’s attention. His own perils by 
sea and land were thrown in skilfully. And she, the gentle 
maiden, all ignorant of such traveller’s tales, listened breathless, 
with her beautiful tender eyes dilating at the marvels of such 
strange countries. And when at last the tale was ended, and the 
man offered the pretty shells for her acceptance, Desdemona 
threw them round her slender neck and blushed a little to find 
the man so earnestly regarding her. What did it mean? 
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Presently another young man—not by any means prepossessing 
—entered the shop. He was at once greeted by Jezebel. 

“So you’ve come back from your holiday, Harry Spink ?” 

“ Ay, missis, and none toosoon. A pretty mess the old one has 
made of the shop. Why, he’s been givin’ away of snuff and baccy 
by the pound to his pals.” 

This ill-looking lout, who kept a small tobacconist’s shop in 
Ladd's Lane, had also of late years worked as an assistant in the 
shop at repairs. By right of such association, young Spink had 
assumed a brotherly position towards Desdemona. He was one 
of the sickly brood aforementioned who had been insured by 
the foresight of his parents. He had, however, in spite of a 
large head and withered body, declined to earn his burial fee, and 
had grown to maturity to add one more to the corrupt race of 
Blossom Grove. A sly cunning distinguished him above his 
fellows, and Jezebel had regarded him as no unsuitable partner 
for her daughter till the publican’s son from abroad appeared on 
the scene. 

The two young men at this first encounter glanced sideways 
at each other with the air of sulky beasts; almost an onlooker 
might fancy a premonitory growl in the air. It was with a 
certain tone of aggression that Spink addressed the girl. 

“Aint you got a word to throw to me to-night, Desdemony ?” 

Desdemona started. She was suddenly recalled to the present. 

“Td forgot as you'd been away,” she said quietly. Her hand 
still played with the string of shells wound round her neck. A 
gas-lamp set in a draught flared noisily above her head, lighting 
up the abundant golden plaits and the new necklace at the same 
time. Her thoughts were far away where palm trees grew and 
breezes, redolent of spicy trees, blew over the heads of dusky 
children splashing on that shore where rainbow-coloured waves 
fell with a soft cadence. Had not the stranger with his own 
rough imagery told her of these things?” 

Spink leered in a hideous way at the new necklace, and hated 
the man who had come poaching on his ground. He cursed 
him beneath his breath in terms not measured nor mannerly. 
Likewise, Abel Perkins resented the intrusion of the guest who 
appeared a familiar friend of the family he was going to honour. 

However, in a day or two, Bob Kewney made it manifest to his 
subordinate that the suit of the publican’s son was not to be 
opposed, and Spink slunk in and out to his work in silence, only 
glaring ferociously out of his narrow eyes if Abel was anywhere 
in view. 

And so day followed day for a few weeks, and Desdemona 
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became aware that life held a new pleasure for her. She wore her 
best frocks and plaited her hair more elaborately because Mr. 
Perkins had fallen into the habit of dropping in of an evening. 
And though the man never “ walked out” with Kewney’s pretty 
daughter, according to the customary etiquette of courtship in 
Ladd’s Lane, yet he came daily and sat at her feet, drinking in 
her sweet looks as he chatted. And Abel Perkins possessed a 
great fund of anecdote, with a capacity for amplifying details 
which would have done no discredit to an oriental imagination. 
The romances of real life were set before Desdemona in most 
glowing colours, and her lovely face would radiate light and 
astonishment and sympathy to a marvellous degree. It was a 
prolonged courtship for people of that class, but the man knew 
himself the master from the first. Desdemona had no eyes 
or ears for any other since he had first bewitched her with his 
wonderful tales. His was the magician’s touch which had aroused 
her delicate fancy. His representations of life in other countries 
had stretched an imagination that had lived a cramped and 
starved life. The world was not all London and its ugly 
surroundings. There were other manners, other customs, other 
people beyond the limits she knew, and Desdemona longed to 
see them. Oh! to sail over the waters so blue beneath cloudless 
skies, to watch the storm arise on the sea and the flaming sun 
sink to rest in an ocean of liquid gold. To look upon those 
glorious eastern temples framed in groves of lofty palms, to touch 
with her hands the stones of those mighty pyramids, so old and 
grey, to climb snow-clad mountains, to sail over broad seas, to 
watch volcanoes light up their fires, to shudder before the icebergs, 
and to see the whales at play! Some such dreams as these 
visited the poor, ignorant child, as the man opened the door to 
fancy and bade her look. 

It led to the desired end. For at last a day came whereon 
Abel Perkins claimed his bride, and Desdemona submitted to be 
won. Would he take her away with him wherever he went? she 
asked. And he, smiling, balf consented. Who could resist so 
sweet a suppliant? Alas! poor maid, you know but one side of 
your lover’s character as yet—the more manly and favourable side 
too. That Abel Perkins was suspicious, uncertain-tempered, an 
implacable foe, and jealous to the highest degree, was, hidden from 
you. You only felt that he was tender and considerate to you, 
that he had passed through many dangers like a brave man 
should, and that he had set himself to love you. Yet, even while 
submitting to his first passionate caress, a shudder passed through 
Desdemona. Her face was turned to the workshop over his 
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shoulder, and the cruel vindictive eyes of Spink looked 
through the aperture of the door. 


Part IV. 


DespEMona was now a bride of three months’ standing—a bride 
of seventeen presiding over the fortunes of the ‘ Hoop and Toy.” 
Circumstances had altered strangely, for Perkins the publican was 
dead suddenly of apoplexy, and Perkins the son reigned in his 
stead. Gone were all thoughts of travel, faded away like a 
gorgeous dream were Desdemona’s bright hopes of spending her 
life in fairer places than Blossom Grove. The tale of her life 
would never tell itself in any beautiful or wonderful way. To 
live and die here, poor child, that was all. 

But Desdemona was dutiful and obedient, she loved Abel and 
he was her husband. Perhaps some day when he was less busy 
he would take her far away into the country, beyond the sight of 
houses and streets, where there were green fields and babbling 
streams; or better still, if he would carry her to the sea-shore, 
where she might watch the same waves which visited remoter lands. 

But even at this early stage of their life together, Desdemona 
began to observe a singular reluctance on the part of her 
husband to allow her to be seen in any public places. She might 
have pretty clothes and trinkets as she wished, she might eat and 
drink of the best, but he would not permit her to go here and 
there—or at least anywhere, it seemed. She might not appear 
behind the bar to assist the girl who officiated with the taps, and 
she would be reprimanded like a naughty child if she paused to 
bid good-day to any former male acquaintance. They were very 
grim jests to Desdemona, these frequent reprimands. Jezebel 
had occasionally taken her young daughter to the gallery of a 
play-house, and on Sundays to the Park, but these were now 
unauthorised pleasures if Abel could not join them as protector. 
Even the Saturday night marketings in the big thoroughfares, 
when Jezebel carried a large basket and wore a surprising hat 
and feathers, were not allowed. 

“T married you, Desdemony, to please myself, and not for othe 
folks to gape at,” Abel would say, as he caressed his wife with 
that same passionate vehemence as had frightened her in early 
days of courtship. 

‘‘ But there ain’t no harm in lookin’ nice and other folks seein’ 
of me,” said Desdemona, one evening, wearying of what was little 
short of imprisonment. ‘“ Do, Abel, let me go to the theayter with 
mother to-night. I'll put on my oldest gown.” 
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Abel scowled and bit his nails in silence, while the soft voice 
pleaded : 

“T can’t help it if folks look at me, and it don’t really make 
much matter, because when I looks at myself in the glass I know 
—I see—” here she blushed and stammered. 

“You see you are so damned pretty,” interposed the man 
roughly. ‘ Well, so do I, and you shan’t go where 1 can’t go.” 
He caught her round the waist and swore a big oath that she 
should never see admiration in other men’s eyes while he lived to 
prevent it. 

As the months went by, this mad unreasoning jealousy of 
Desdemona’s husband seemed to master him more completely. 
He was beside himself with rage if she went out alone for a few 
seconds on a household errand. He would run into the parlour 
half-a-dozen times a day on some trivial pretext, to satisfy 
himself she was sitting there solitary. By degrees there came a 
frightened look to Desdemona’s eyes, a timid deprecating manner 
of speech to her lips. And yet, in spite of this tyranny, she loved 
her husband. Her submissive, guileless spirit planned no rebellion 
or defiance. 

It was some time before Jezebel gained any knowledge of the 
state of affairs between the husband and wife. But she, at any 
rate, animadverted loudly on her son-in-law’s attitude when she 
made discovery of Desdemona’s fears. 

“T’ve heard of them Turks which keeps their women folks only 
for theirselves to look at, and bless me if he don’t try on the same 
game. My Desdemony shan’t be shut up that way if I can help it.” 

To say that Spink the journeyman was delighted with the tale 
of jealousy and tyranny carried to his ears, would but faintly 
describe his satisfaction. He hugged the notion of Abel’s 
weakness with a horrible joy, seeing herein the tool to smite 
Desdemona and her parents. For his low cunning had never 
ceased to plot revenge for the slight put upon him by the girl’s 
preference. In the Lane he had been the butt of much coarse 
witticism, and he was not likely to forget his humiliation. 

Months went by without any apparent amendment in Abel’s 
conduct, but though sweet Desdemona’s step grew heavier and 
more sedate, by degrees the narrow horizon of her new life 
stretched itself out. Wider hopes came into view. Life held 
possibilities of joy for her. In the distant winter-time there 
would be a cradle to rock, and baby fingers might drive Abel’s 
dark moods away, and crush her own feelings of dissatisfaction. 
So Desdemona grew less sad, as she practised the singing of 
lullabies over the making of dainty garments. 
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Spink had laid his plans with some reflection, and ono night 
took occasion, with fiendish malignity, to sow the seeds of suspicion. 
But even he hardly realised on what a fertile soil he scattered 
them. The “trifle light as air” rested in Abel Perkins’ mind 
and took strong root}there. 

“T seed your missis'a talkin’ to the young doctor at the end of 
the street to-day,” he-remarked casually. 

Abel answered nothing, but went on smoking. Spink wondered 
if he had missed his mark. He laughed diabolically. 

“ He’s a good-looking cove, that new doctor! All the wimmen 
in the Lane goes to his dispensary now.” 

Still the same silence on Abel’s part. 

“Treckon if I'd a pretty partner alongside me, I’d not be willin’ 
to let her go palaverin’ with young doctor chaps.” 

Abel Perkins made no rejoinder, but drained his glass to the 
dregs. 

“Tt’s about time to turn folks out,” he said, glancing at the 
clock, the hands of which pointed nearly to twelve. Then Spink 
rose to go, shaking the ashes out of his pipe with a crestfallen look. 

But an hour later he might have been better satisfied. Then 
he would have seen Abel Perkins creep up the staircase with a 
stealthy step and a strange look of rage upon his face. Outside 
in the street there went on the usual hideous noises of the low 
surroundings—women shouting, babies crying, men swearing; but 
within the precincts of the “ Hoop and Toy ” all was still. The 
house was shut up, and the potmen were snoring in the cellar 
they occupied; the maid-of-all-work and the barmaid had climbed 
to their attic, and even the cat had curled herself up for an 
undisturbed nap amidst empty glasses and sheaves of pipe stems. 

With his hand shading his candle and a silent footfall, Abel 
opened the door of the bed-chamber he occupied on the second 
floor. The room was neat and clean, and gave evidence of a 
woman’s care and taste. Desdemona’s pink cotton gown, ready 
for the morning, was placed on a chair. The string of shells 
Abel had given her, hung festooned over the looking-glass. 

All was still: Desdemona fast asleep. With a look of mingled 
fear and rage the husband drew near to the bed, and watched her 
slow-drawn breaths. How lovely she was—how peacefully she 
slept! One hand pillowed her small face, and the long lashes 
swept over her pale cheek. Her golden hair, unbound, lay in soft 
confusion upon the pillow. The man’s fiery pulses stilled as he 
watched her lying there, unconscious of his angry gaze, so calm, 
so innocent in looks. 

He loved her, with a strange wild passion which gave more pain 
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than pleasure. His first admiring sentiment had deepened to an 
over-mastering love, and now the thought’that she might glance 
with friendly looks at any other man was torture to him. He 
sat down at the foot of the bed with his head upon the foot-rail, 
and stared moodily at her. He drew long heavy sighs from time 
to time. She stirred in her sleep and turned, stretching out a 
hand—the little hand with the wedding-ring upon it. 

Again the devils stirred up Abel’s wrath. He strode about the 
room and his eye fell upon the shells. He caught them from 
their resting-place and kissed them. Had they not been wound 
about her soft throat that very evening. The soft white throat, 
how easy to press the life out of it! He started as the thought 
took shape, and twisted the string of shells about his own bare 
arm. The string was strong, but the little pointed shells were 
sharp. 

Well, if she should live to look for admiration in other men’s 
eyes, to crave love elsewhere—if she should in thought play false, 
he hada remedy. He started again as the thought pressed itself 
upon his brain. He would kill her! Did he mean that? He 
flung the shells from him on the table; he knelt beside the bed, 
and leaned so near that he could feel her breath. And there he 
rested till he fellasleep, and in the early hours of the dawn rose 
and passed from the room silently. 

To Desdemona the next few days were calm and sweet. Since 
her marriage Abel had never been so gentle, so considerate. He 
even hired a cab and took her for an hour’s ride one sultry 
afternoon. She was lulled to a false rest, false hopes of some 
change by this new conduct. Alas! it was the dead calm in 
which the storm brewed! Oh, halcyon days! 

The nights were hot and still this summer-time, and often, after 
she went upstairs, Desdemona would sit at her open window in 
the dark and weave pretty hopes about the future. One night 
sitting thus, with her arms upon the window-sill, fired out, she 
fell asleep. Something weighing heavy upon her shoulder roused 
her. It was her husband’s hand. The gas lamp below in the street 
shone upon his face—it was twitching in a strange way. 

The girl shrank away from his touch, and he dragged her to 
her feet. 

“ Desdemony, where did you go after supper-time ? ” 

She named two or three shops in the Lane and then she paused, 
drooping her eyes. 

“ Anywhere else?” he said, tightening his grasp upon her arm. 

“Yes,” she said, “but I would rather not tell you now.” She 
never lied. 
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“T know—I know—you damned jade!” 
He struck her lightly on the cheek. She drew a long sob. He 
had never done that before. 

Abel, I am ill to-night—do not be unkind,” she said, sobbing. 

“ Curse you—you went to that dispensary again—to make soft 
eyes at that young doctor!” 

“Abel, you must be mad,” she said, horror-stricken. Then 
came a volley of terrible oaths—words so vile, accusations so foul, 
that Desdemona fled away from the light of the window and 
crouched in a dark corner. Abel struck a match and lighted a 
candle. Then he pulled down the blind. 

With terror-stricken eyes Desdemona watched her husband 
draw near, and lifted her hand to either ward off another blow or 
to shield herself from the hideous aspersions rained down upon 
her. The man looking at her hardly knew whether he loved or 
hated her most. 

“Your mother has played double. She has taken you there 
again andagain. Oh, yes,I know all. I watched you go to-night 
—I followed you. I crept tothe window. You were alone this 
time. You sat in a big arm-chair and that fine fellow came and 
felt your pulse. He gave you some writing on a little paper. A 
prescription, was it? Ah! I know better. Perhaps an address 
where you might meet him safely. Mad,amI? Aye, I was mad 
to pick a wife from the slums and to expect to find her honest.” 
Abel was in his shirt-sleeves, after the fashion of many publicans. 
Deliberately as he spoke he began to roll up the sleeves higher. 
“ By God,” he said, “ you shall not live to boast what a poor blind 
fool the husband is who lifted you from the gutter!” 

What was he going to do? Desdemona watched him with 
tearless wonder. She did not sob or entreat. It was vain now 
to defend herself while his rage lasted. He might listen in the 
morning. In the morning—~ah, poor child,no! She thought that 
he was drunk, though she had never seen him so before. Was he 
going to thrash her, as she had heard other drunken men thrashed 
their wives? Would it hurt her very much? Might it not 
make her ill ?—and a sob came in her throat as she thought of 
the little child that was coming tothem. And that recollection 
incited her to plead for pity. It was not herself alone that 
might suffer. 

She rose slowly to her feet, holding to the wall. 

“Abel,” she said, with her beautiful soft eyes fixed upon his 
altered face, “you will not do me any harm now. I have done 
nothing wrong ”—she put her hand in her pocket—“ here is the 
paper—it is only the name of some medicine.” 
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He turned his head away. “ You shall never go again,” he said 
slowly ; “‘ you have made me the mock of Spink, and hounds like him 
who spied upon your meetings every time.” 

Then he drew her to him gently and kissed her many times as 
though he were still her lover—on eyes, on brow, on lips. She 
heard the wild throbbing of his heart, she felt the heavy sweat 
upon his brow. His hands were cold and clammy. 

“ Put on the shells, Desdemony,” he whispered gently, and lifted 
her favourite ornament from the table. ‘Three times round your 
neck—so.” She obeyed his wish, thinking to humour the whim of 
a drunken man. She was not afraid, Abel would not hurt her 
now—had he not kissed her ? 

He blew out the light over her shoulder. Closer, closer crept 
his sinewy arms about her body. His right hand slipped behind 
her soft white throat and grasped the treble thread of the 
necklace—drew it tighter—so—tighter still—how sharp the little 
points were—oh ! horrible! 

Draw we the veil—out, out brief candle ! 

* * * * * 

A double tragedy, as the coroner remarked in opening the 
inquest. One of the inexplicable dramas of life. Murder and 
suicide. Verdict of the jury, “temporary insanity.” Most 
merciful verdict that our language knows. 

Desdemona sleeps at peace beside her murderer, and if perchance 
she wakes she may find she has travelled to a far, far country. 
For death is ofttimes kinder than life, and in fields Elysian this 
sweet child of the slums may realise a land of pure delight. 

H. Muserave. 
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Walking Stewart. 


In the first twenty years of the present century no figure was 
more familiar to dwellers in London than that of “ Walking 
Stewart,” one of those eccentric personages who sometimes puzzle 
their own and succeeding generations by the strange mixture in 
their character of madness and philosophy. He might be seen, as 
we learn from contemporary records, in all sorts of places at all 
sorts of times; now shuffling leisurely along the Strand, or some 
other thoroughfare; now sitting in a recess on Westminster 
Bridge ; now reclining on a seat in St. James’s Park; but always 
a noticeable object on account of his strongly-marked features 
and singular costume. His “spencer,” which he wore well 
muffled up round his throat, had a dusty and travel-stained 
appearance ; his boots showed unmistakable signs of his pedestrian 
habits ; while his large white hat, battered and dinted by many 
years of service, and weather-beaten by continual exposure, was a 
sight which, once seen, was not readily forgotten. Yet there 
was a dignity about him which redeemed his appearance from the 
extravagance of mere grotesqueness. He was six feet in height, 
strongly-made and well-built, while his features, though some- 
what rough and stern in aspect, were kindly, honest, and at times 
even handsome. He derived his nickname from his having 
travelled on foot over all the countries of the globe; partly, too, 
from the mysterious ubiquity which seemed to be one of his 
characteristics. When you knew you had just left him plunged 
in a profound reverie in the Park or on the Bridge, you would be 
amazed to meet him a few minutes later in a different quarter of 
London, perhaps travelling steadily towards the very point 
where you believed him to be comfortably ensconced ; so that the 
wits of his day declared him to be, like Mrs. Malaprop’s Cerberus, 
“three gentlemen at once,” and vowed that his death, which 
occurred in 1822, was deserving of a triple lamentation. 

The little that is know of Walking Stewart's life must be put 
together from the short autobiographical notice which he prefixed 
to his ‘Opus Maximum,’ or “great essay”; a small pamphlet 
entitled ‘ Life and Adventures of the Celebrated Walking Stewart, 
by a Relative,’ published in 1822; and two short articles which 
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appeared soon after his death in the ‘London Magazine,’ one of 
them written by De Quincey, and published in the collected 
edition of his works. He was born in 1749, and seems from his 
earliest years to have shown himself to be possessed of a way- 
ward and eccentric disposition, the history of his infancy, as he 
himself tells us, being “replete with tricks of art, fraud, dissimu- 
lation, and enterprise, to contend for freedom with the austere 
discipline of his parents.” He was sent to Harrow, and after- 
wards to Charterhouse, at both of which schools he excelled in 
hardihood and athletic exercise, but stubbornly declined to devote 
his attention to the ordinary routine of public-school education, 
for which at this time and throughout his life he entertained a 
supreme contempt. Having left school with the reputation of a 
dunce, though in reality he was far from being so, he then became 
a writer in the service of the Kast India Company; but here too 
his career was cut short by his own wilfulness, for at the age of 
eighteen he resigned his post on account of some real or supposed 
affront from the Court of Directors, to whom he addressed an 
indignant letter in which he “ severely reprobated ” their conduct. 
Being now thrown on his own resources, he entered the service of 
Hyder Ali, the ruler of Mysore, and made himself so useful to 
that prince that it was only with great difficulty and at imminent 
risk of his life that he eventually escaped from his master’s 
territory. He had already formed a plan for saving sufficient 
money to buy himself an annuity, so that he might be free to 
carry out a cherished design of travelling over the whole world. 
At the Court of the Nabob of Arcot he succeeded in earning the sum 
required, and though the money was not paid in full till a later 
period, he now set out on those pedestrian wanderings which 
gained him his sobriquet of “ Walking Stewart,” or, according 
to the more dignified entry in the Catalogue of the British 
Museum, “ Stewart, John, the Traveller.” 

It is unfortunate that little or nothing is known of the details 
of these journeyings, which in all probability would have been 
highly interesting; but it so happened that Stewart had a 
strange objection to relating any of the incidents that befell him, 
on the grounds that his travels were “travels of the mind,” and 
that the goal he sought was “the polarity of moral truth.” The 
“Relative” who wrote his biography states his opinion that 
Stewart’s adventures had not been wholly of a peaceful nature, 
since his body bore traces of sword-cuts and bullet-wounds, while 
the crown of his head was indented “ tonearly an inch in depth ” by 
some warlike instrument. This statement, however, does not tally 
with Stewart’s own assertion, that his “ invariable maximof avoiding 
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moral contagion by behaving polite to the vulgar, complacent to 
the angry, humble to the proud, and wise to the foolish, had con- 
ducted him all over the world without a single quarrel;” and it 
seems more probable tnat he received these scars during his 
military service with the armies of Hyder Ali, than in his 
subsequent wanderings in the character of sage and philosopher. 
For it is to his travels that he directly ascribes his acquisition of 
that benevolent intelligence, of which, as we shall presently see, 
he held a very exalted opinion. The leading motive of his life is 
expressed by him ina Persian proverb—“ Human energy increases 
in the ratio of travels” ; and he claimed that by the vast extent of 
his experience, and by his unequalled knowledge of the various 
nations of the globe, he had become nothing less than “ the para- 
gon of his species and the acme of intellectual energy.” “The 
observation,” he says, “of this infinite variety of doctrines and 
opinions as to right and wrong, truth and falsehood, generated in 
my mind such a serene temperament of doubt and examination, 
that I learnt to approach moral propositions with all the calmness 
and indifference of mathematical problems, and to pursue truth 
without any hopes or fears, or any regard to its consequences.” 
Solvitur ambulando was the the secret of Walking Stewart’s 
speculations. 

Armed with this philosophical self-confidence, he appeared in 
London as a sort of peripatetic teacher early in the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century. He was to be seen in all the fashion- 
able promenades, dressed in the Armenian costume, and dispensing 
his wisdom, after the manner of Socrates, to any one whom he 
could “ button-hole ” and engage in conversation. But his début 
as a teacher was far from being satisfactory, since he was not 
unnaturally regarded as a harmless lunatic, and his doctrines were 
received with general merriment instead of the respect to which he 
considered they were entitled. Taking offence at this treatment, 
he left England and travelled for some time in America and on 
the continent, finally settling for some years in Paris, where he 
is said to have made the acquaintance of Wordsworth. This was 
shortly before the outbreak of the French Revolution, from which 
Stewart only just succeeded in escaping, with the loss of some of 
his property which was invested in French stock; but soon after- 
wards this was more than compensated by the timely liquidation 
of the debts of the Nabob of Arcot, which put Stewart in posses- 
sion of a comfortable income. Henceforth London was his head- 
quarters, and he gradually became a well-known character in 
London society, giving a series of conversaziones and musical 
entertainments in what he called his “Epicurean apartment,” 
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a chamber brilliantly decorated with a large number of mirrors 
and Chinese pictures. De Quincey says that he knew him 
between 1807 and 1812, at which time Stewart lived in Sherrard 
Street, and seems to have been in Jess prosperous circumstances 
than those I have described—probably owing to the indulgence of 
his Epicurean tastes. 

Walking Stewart’s books—for he was a writer as well as an 
oral teachcr—were mostly published in London during the early 
years of this century, and are perhaps as strange a mass of wisdom 
and folly intermingled as has ever been composed. The chief of 
them are the ‘Opus Maximum,’ the “stupendous essay,” as he 
calls it, which he regarded as his masterpiece ; the ‘ Apocalypse 
of Human Perfectibility’ ; the ‘ Moral and Intellectual Last Will 
and Testament’; the ‘Book of Intellectual Life’; and the 
‘ Sophiometer,’ the last-named being described as “a regulator of 
mental power, forming the nucleus of the moral world, by John 
Stewart, the only Man of Nature that ever appeared in the world.” 
The ‘Harp of Apollo,’ mentioned by De Quincey as one of the 
books presented to him by Stewart, does not figure in the British 
Museum Catalogue. The doctrines which Stewart inculeated in 
these works, with much tedious repetition and circumlocution, are 
described by De Quincey as a sort of “rude and unscientific 
Spinosism,” and by Stewart himself as the “philosophy of 
Materialism.” The immortality of matter and the sympathy that 
exists between all forms of nature are repeatedly insisted on; he 
further declares sympathy to be “the primitive law of the 
moral world,” whence he derived those humane tendencies which 
form one of the best points of his teaching. Above all, he prides 
himself on being par excellence the “ Man of Nature,” by which he 
seems to indicate his reliance on the innate good sense of the 
human judgment rather than on any artificial methods of 
instruction. He declares that if he were about to die, these 
should be his last words: “ The only measure to save mankind and 
all sensitive life is to educate the judgment of man and not the 
memory, that he may be able through reflection to calculate the 
golden mean of good and evil.” He repeatedly argues that too 
much book-learning deprives the mind of its powers of self- 
inspection and observation, and informs his readers that the most 
important action of his life was to “uneducate himself and 
wipe away all the evil propensities and erudite nonsense of school 
instruction.” He expresses much contempt for all the literature 
and science of the age in which he lived, speaking often of the 
“dolts of science,” “learned idiots,” “lettered bookworms,” and 
“apes of wit, talent, and literature,” whose ridicule he welcomed 
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as the only proper applause that could be conferred upon a man 
of nature such as himself. But it must not be supposed from this 
that Stewart was possessed of no education or accomplishments ; 
on the contrary, his books show signs of considerable width of 
reading as well as profundity of thought; while, in addition to a 
knowledge of the classics, he is said to have completely mastered 
eight modern languages and to have had a smattering of a great 
many more. De Quincey pronounces him to have been a man of 
genius but not of talents, his genius “ wanting an organ, as it 
were, for manifesting itself, so that his most original thoughts 
were delivered in a crude state, imperfect, obscure, half-developed 
and not producible to a popular audience.” In spite of the 
boldness of some of his speculations, and the oddities which lend 
a certain interest to his volumes, the bulk of Walking Stewart’s 
writings is eminently unreadable. There are many points in his 
character and in his books worthy of commendation ; such as his 
determined hostility to every kind of superstition and his 
advocacy of independent thought; the benevolence and humanity 
of his disposition; his love of fresh air and bodily hardihood ; 
and his temperance in drink and diet. He was also a passionate 
lover of music, and it is related of him that if his mind was 
momentarily disturbed by any passing anxiety he used to correct 
it by turning the screw of a full-toned organ which he kept in his 
room. All his wisdom was thus dashed by a touch of extrava- 
gance and folly, and so it happened that one who might have 
been a philosopher only succeeded in making himself known by the 
eccentricities of his conduct and the singular dulness of his books. 

Perhaps the most curious phenomenon in the history of Walking 
Stewart is the extraordinary estimation in which he held his own 
character and writings. As he had not the slightest doubt 
whatever that he, John Stewart, the Man of Nature, was the 
“paragon” of the human race, he thought it necessary to 
inaugurate a new system of chronology, which he reckoned, with 
admirable candour and naiveté, from himself. The ‘ Book of 
Intellectual Life’ is thus dated as published in the “ first year of 
Sense, this Essay forming the Era”; while in a similar manner 
the ‘Revelation of Nature’ made its appearance in the “ fifth 
year of intellectual existence.” One cannot turn over half-a- 
dozen pages of any of his books without finding references to 
the “unparalleled excellence, importance and interest” of these 
works to the whole human species, the reason given being their 
superior originality. Bacon’s ‘Novum Organum’ and Newton’s 
‘Principia’ are shown to have merely improved the sciences that 


already existed, whereas the ‘Opus Maximum’ of Stewart 
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“created various sciences de novo and in totality,” and the writer 
therefore conceives himself to have “a long perpetuity of interest 
in the mundane system after his dissolution.” There is evidence 
that Stewart felt keenly the ridicule or neglect to which he was 
subjected by contemporary reviewers; for in one passage he 
mentions his poverty as retarding the publication of his books, and 
as destined to make his detractors an object of infamy in all 
future ages; but he solaced himself by the reflection that time 
would do justice to his merits, since “literary works, like 
vegetables, have a period of growth in proportion to their worth, 
the mushroom springing up in twenty-four hours, while the oak 
demands a century.” Heseems to have been haunted by a constant 
dread of some great and world-wide revolution, some “ universal 
empire of revolutionary police terror,” which would “ bestialize the 
human species and desolate the earth.” The particular form of 
danger which he dreaded most was an Asiastic conquest of Europe, 
which would involve a destruction of all the Western Libraries, 
and possibly the total loss of his own works. It was a cause, he 
thought, “for the most awful and excruciating regret,” that his 
discoveries were only made known to the world “on the verge of 
its dissolution by revolutionary power.” One method still sug- 
gested itself for averting this supreme catastrophe. He specially 
commended his ‘Opus Maximum,’ that “ paragon of authorship,” 
to all emigrants and travellers, begging them to carry copies with 
them to any islands or colonies to which they might be voyaging, 
and there to bury them with all secrecy and precaution, the place 
of sepulture being preserved only in oral tradition. “If this 
were madness,” says De Quincey, ‘‘it seemed to me a somewhat 
sublime madness”; and he accordingly promised Stewart, who 
had personally requested his co-operation in this matter, that he 
would bury copies of his books in his own orchard at Grasmere 
and in other retired spots in the Lake district, where, for all we 
know, they may be hidden to this day. Whether the disinterment 
of these works in some future age is likely to exercise a potent 
influence on the course of the world’s history is a question on 
which I do not now propose to enter ; it is sufficient to remark, 
in conclusion, that the character and writings of Walking Stewart 
afford a very curious and interesting study for the psychologist if 
not for the philosopher. It is a strange fact that, insane as he 
undoubtedly was on some points, he always claimed the mens sana 
tn corpore sano as the basis of all his teaching, and that amidst the 
chaotic medley of his metaphysical essays there lie scattered not 
a few ideas which men of sounder intellect and shrewder judgment 
might profitably lay to heart. H. 8. Satz. 
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Tue snow was whirling down silently, throwing its pure beauty 
even over the dirty grimy streets, sooty high chimneys and ugly 
square factories of the northern manufacturing town. But the 
poor soul who came shivering from the hospital steps into the 
comparatively quiet white street did not see this unusual beauty. 
He was thinly clad, and the piercing north wind cut through 
him. He had just been discharged as cured, a word which seemed 
a ghastly mockery if you looked at the white drawn face and 
heard the racking cough which shook his enfeebled frame. But 
what can be done in such cases? others were waiting to take his 
place, and he was well enough, the doctor said, to leave. He told 
them in the hospital that he was going back “to t’ ould place,” 
mentioning a village some miles distant, and which he had not 
seen for many years ; for when taken ill in London he had been 
drawn as by a magnet northwards, and, witha sick man’s longing, 
thought he would get well if only he could breathe again his 
fresh native air and see the home unvisited so long. No one 
knew his story saving that he had been brought in by a friendly 
policeman, who found him, when on his beat, lying desperately 
ill in the shelter of a doorway. He had no friends that he could 
find, he said, so they admitted him. 

It was the oft-told tale. John Lear was a country lad who left 
home to find work, and had left, too, behind him a girl to whom 
he was to return when he had made a home for her. That home 
had never been made, nor had he had any fate but hard times. 
Gradually he drifted lower and lower, still, however, honestly 
struggling for work. He had said when leaving Mary Romer that 
he would not come back till he had a home for her, and she had 
waited, wearying through long years for news, while she too 
worked for her bread and kept her father’s house, till the report 
came that John Lear was dead. Dead indeed he was to her, for 
no word came from him—to him too it had ended—in illness 
from want, and then the hospital. Now he was discharged, with 
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the longing for home strong in him. He would make his way 
home, perhaps the squire or some farmer would give him work ; 
he would not trouble Mary Romer, but he must see the old place. 
This last desire overpowered all others. 

It was a weary tramp, always through the blinding snow, to 
his destination. Hard enough for a whole man in such weather, 
but well-nigh impossible to him in his weakness. But he was 
true north-country in pluck and doggedness. His poor thin 
clothes froze to him, though the heavy drops gathered often on 
his forehead, and his worn boots got clogged with snow, but he 
trudged on patiently, asking no help, pausing only when his cough 
caught him with sharp pain, and he had to stand still to ease his 
panting breath. He had a little money which had been given 
him by the kindly doctors, to help him, for his honest simple 
courage had won on them; but it was his fixed idea that this must 
be kept to pay for food and lodging when he reached the village, 
so that he might not disgrace his name by returning a beggar. 

Resting perforce at intervals, spending as little as possible on 
food just to help him on, he walked through the day. Nightfall 
came. Still the snow swirled down, making drifts by the hedges, 
and stinging his face as it eddied round him in the wind. The 
smoky town was far behind, he was among his own wolds now, 
and in spite of the levelling, obliterating effects of snow, his eager 
eyes traced well-known landmarks in the dim light. 

“Tt is but a sma’ bit now,” he muttered, “I mun see t’ ould 
place, though they are all gone, most like.” A cottage or two by 
the road and twinkling lights further on, showed he was nearing 
the village. “It is her house, but I couldna go there,” he went 
on, as he passed a small cottage. “I'll knock at the farm. No 
one will know me,” he added scornfully, “a poor clemmed body, 
but ’tis t’ ould place, sure.” 

A little further on he came to a larger, more substantial house, 
which was the farm. Entering the gate, and going up the flagged 
path, he knocked at the door. A bright, buxom-looking woman 
opened it. She did not recognise him, but he knew her at a 
glance as Mary Romer, his old love. A little girl clung to her 
skirt, and peeped round at the strange man. He started and 
stared at her. It all flashed across him. She had married Farmer 
Brown—he remembered now, he was an old admirer. So it was; 
having heard he was dead in London, that far bourne from which 
so few travellers returned, she had accepted her well-to-do and 
constant suitor, persuaded to this by friends, who urged “ what use 


to wait for a man who, if not dead, had never vouchsafed her one 
word of news?” 
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He asked hurriedly, “Could he have a warm by the fire ?” 

“Eh, poor soul, coom in,” she said, holding the dcor wide open, 
“coom in and warm; ’tis a cruel bitter night.” 

Without a word he followed her into the bright warm room, with 
the glowing fire reflected in glints of light in the dish-covers and 
bright polished pans. She set a chair for him by the fire, and 
offered him a cup of tea, a woman’s panacea for every ill. 

“You've travelled far and look wasty like,” she said. 

“Yes, I am from hospital,” he answered, and sank down wearily, 
coughing. He was too dazed by the light and heat and shock of 
seeing her, to speak for some little time. She, seeing this, busied 
herself in getting something for him. Mechanically he took it from 
her. 

As he grew better, his eyes followed her every movement and he 
replied vaguely to her questions. “Did he know this part of the 
country ? He was north-country by his speech.” 

“Yes, he knew the neighbourhood, had been there.” 

Being a kindly, gentle woman, she put down his absent manner 
to his being weak and ill. All this time the little girl had been 
looking at him with grave childish eyes. Suddenly, as if touched 
by some divine instinct of pity, she went up to him and put her 
little hand on his knees saying, “ Poor, poor man,” and stretched 
up on tip-toe to kiss him, thrusting at the same time into his 
hand a battered woolly dog, one of her treasures. The child’s 
attempt to comfort him was too much; a sort of sob burst from 
him. This was her child, and she looked as Mary had done when 
they were children together. He could bear it no longer ; hastily 
he stooped down and kissed the child, then rose, saying, “ Thank 
you, missus, I must be goin’ on my way.” 

In vain she begged him to stay till her man came home, he still 
refused. As he passed out of the door he turned and asked, 
“Maybe you know is any of the family of Lear left hereabout ?” 

A shadow passed over her face. 

“They are all dead, or gone away.” 

“Aye, so I’ve heard,” he answered and went out into the 
night. 

Where should he go? He had no friends who would know 
him. He walked down the pathway and heard the door shut 
behind him. He staggered from weakness and almost fell. 

“Aye, but I will never disgrace her. By the look in her eyes 
she has not forgotten old days. Eh, mun, but she is bonny yet,” 
he murmured to himself. Inthe darkness he made out a shed by 
the path. He must rest a few minutes more. He turned aside 
and crept in atthe open door. Here he sat down, leaning against 
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some wood stacked there, trying to think. The snow drifted in 
on him unheeded, his thoughts had gone back to the past. Why 
was all getting so clear to him? His old home, the kitchen with 
its wide chimney-place and oak-raftered ceiling. He could hear 
his mother’s voice crooning the evening hymn, “ Glory to Thee, 
my God, this night,” as she went about her work. Mary Romer 
was there, too, a slip of a girl; they were sitting by the wood 
fire, on little stools, talking of what they would do when they 
were big. How bright and happy they were, mother listening to 
and smiling at their childish fancies. Such a sense of relief was 
coming over his aching limbs. The door opened, a tall figure 
came in and stood by him. Who was it? Wasit the kind grave 
doctor who had fought death for him? The form bent over him, 
and a voice said, “John Lear, you have had a hard fight, but you 
have kept honest. Rest comes to all; ” and a strong tender hand 
was laid on his aching forehead. 

“Aye, the fight’s been hard, but I could work yet. Could you 
help me to a job?” he added trustingly. 

“T will help,” said the soft deep voice; “but you must rest 
now.” 

And a deep sleep fell on poor tired John Lear, and the forms of 
his mother and Mary faded. He slept quite peacefully, holding 
still the child’s toy which he had kept in his hand unconsciously. 

In the morning the farmer came to fetch wood, and found John 
Lear sleeping the sleep which has no awakening to pain, cold, or 
want. The snow had nearly covered him and made his winding- 
sheet. No one knew him; this shattered man had no likeness to 
the fresh hopeful youth who had left long years ago. He had 
kept his secret ! 

The farmer, good man, said “ though he might be a tramp, still 
he had been his guest, and the little lass had given him her toy,” 
he should have no pauper’s funeral, so he buried him at his own 
expense, and himself and his wife followed to the grave. 

Mary never guessed that it was her old love they had laid in 
his last heme in the quiet white churchyard, and that her little 
child had given him his last kiss on earth. 


A, E. Sate. 
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Love or Money. 


By KATHARINE LEE (Mrs. HENRY JENNER), 
Autor or ‘A WESTERN WILDFLOWER,’ ‘In Lonpon Towy,’ 
‘An IMPERFEOT GENTLEMAN,’ ETC. 


Cuapter XLI. 


“Papa,” said Gabrielle to her father one morning after Phil had 
been at home about a fortnight, “do you think you could say 
anything to poor Phil to comfort her. She lies awake all night 
sobbing andcrying. I can hear her from my room, and whenever I 
go and ask her to let me be with her, I find her door locked, and 
she pretends to be asleep, or says she has the toothache ; she is 
breaking her heart—I am sure she is—but she never says a word.” 

“My dear,” said her father sorrowfully, “I have tried, but 
Phil will not listen to me on any subject connected with herself; 
nor will she allow to me that she is suffering in any way. Every 
effort of mine to approach her only seems to harden her the more. 
She has, and I believe she has always had, a certain distrust of 
me which I cannot overcome. Even to her mother she will 
not speak of herself. Poor wretched child! I fear we can do 
nothing but pray for her, my dear.” 

Gabrielle left her father heavier of heart than ever. Phil was 
breaking her heart in their midst; yet not one of them could dare 
to say a word of comfort to her. She sat in her little room all 
day, with white face looking out upon the wild landscape, her 
hands clasped in her lap, neither doing nor pretending to do 
anything whatever. She joined the family at meals sometimes, at 
others her food would be taken to her; but she scarcely touched 
it. No tenderness of her mother, no loving attention of her sister, 
seemed to pierce through the veil of reserve she had cast about her. 

After her visit to Mr. Leslie she had made one or two feeble 
efforts to help in domestic concerns: but her mother’s tenderness 
could not endure that Phil should condescend to household 
drudgery ; and Phil herself, ‘after breaking a teacup in washing up, 
and reducing one of Thecla’s pinafores to brown rags in the process 
of ironing, fretfully gave up the attempt, and insisted on paying 
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for a good servant to undertake the household work ; and that the 
family linen should be sent to a washerwoman in the village. 

“ Mr. Leslie was wrong,” she said to herself; “my money is of 
more use than I am to the others. I wish they would have it all, 
I don’t want it; I don’t want anything.” 

The idea of being anything more to her family save a paymaster 
never occurred to Phil. To make them free of her purse 
represented to her the utmost that could be desired of her. 
Gabrielle’s place in the family life had never been realised by her. 
That her moping and silent misery was an active source of keenest 
anguish to her parents she never suspected. 

Phil’s whole life and senses had hitherto circled round and been 
absorbed in one object—namely, herself, her earthly happiness and 
desires. Her point of view had shifted a little, but she was still! 
mainly occupied about herself still: true, a better part of herself 
—namely, her soul instead of her body—but herself still. 

The first break in this self-absorption had come to her at the sight 
of the old granite cross on the moor; then she had been moment- 
arily stirred out of herself, and faintly realised something of the 
love of God. Her subsequent interview with Cecil had driven her 
back to herself again ; it seemed destined that he was always to 
have an evil effect on her, as she had on him. Blinded, confused, 
overwhelmed by the awfulness of the eternity of our life, poor 
Phil was in sore need of some help outside her weak, trembling 
soul. 

From her father that shrinking, tremblingly newly-awakened 
soul shrank back scared into its hiding-place. Phil had always 
been afraid of her father ; between him and her there could be no 
communion. On her mother’s tenderness she had the fullest 
reliance; in any bodily trouble Phil could have leant on her 
unreservedly ; but in spiritual matters Phil felt instinctively that, 
good and pious as her mother was, she could be of no use to her in 
her present condition. 

The thought of receiving aid from Gabrielle Phil put away from 
her fiercely. She had never been intimate with Gabrielle, had 
never held anything in common with her, had had a secret 
resentment against her from her early babyhood. Gabrielle was a 
living reproach to her selfish heartlessness, and she hated her for 
it. She would have none of Gabrielle’s sympathy; she was 
harsher, more ungracious to her than she had ever been, would 
scarcely suffer her to bring her meals to her, or enter her room, 
but said she preferred Perpetua’s services. 

Seeing how it was with her, Gabrielle wisely did not obtrude 
her presence upon her sister; only some few times in the course 
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of the long nights Phil’s heart-broken sobbing had been more 
than she could bear to hear, and she had crept to her sister’s door 
and begged and prayed to be admitted, meeting generally with 
silence, and always with refusal. 

The strain on Gabrielle grew almost as great as on Phil 
—it was essentially a part of Gabrielle’s nature to feel the troubles 
of others more keenly than her own—she grew almost as wan and 
white as her sister, for while Phil lay and sobbed, Gabrielle lay 
and prayed for her. She could not sleep with that voiceless 
misery in the next room going on. 

At last, after many nights’ broken rest, Gabrielle had, towards 
morning, dropped off into a slumber, when all at once she woke, 
sat up, and listened for any sound from the next room. All was 
still. Wishing to be fully assured that Phil slept, Gabrielle stole 
out upon the landing, and there, to her dismay, found that the 
door of Phil’s room was open. A hasty glance into the gray 
twilight assured her that Phil was not there. 

Scared and wondering, she hurried on a few clothes, and stole 
down the stairs. The front door was wide open; Phil must have 
gone out. 

Gabrielle hastily passed out into the gray, desolate garden, and 
looked anxiously around. The light was too faint to see any object 
distinctly. She listened attentively ; no sound save the distant 
muffled roar of the Atlantic waves broke upon the stillness. 
Where had Phil gone? what had been her errand upon a night 
like this ? 

Trembling with fear, Gabrielle thought of the temptation of 
the vastness of the great ocean to such a grief as Phil’s. She 
had heard of many cases of confirmed melancholy such as her 
sister’s seeking the oblivion of death in the great moving mass 
of waters round the coast. Gabrielle lifted her heart in voiceless 
prayer as with swift feet she ran down the road leading to the 
village, where the cross-ways came. 

There she paused, for a sound met her ear—a sound faint, but 
so quiet was the night that the far-off sob was borne upon the 
silent air to Gabrielle’s ears. It came from the direction of the 
churchyard. Could Phil be there? Recollecting her sister’s odd 
attachment to the graveyard when a little child, Gabrielle took 
that turning instead of the one leading to the sea. A few 
moments showed her that she was right. Black as the shadow 
was under the lychgate, two small white hands passionately 

clasped and swaying above a bowed head could be discerned. 
Phil was lying face downwards on the death-stone in the gateway, 
sobbing as if her heart would break. 
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Gabrielle was on her knees beside her in an instant, her arms 
around the prostrate form, the lowly face hidden in her bosom. 
Phil made a few feeble efforts to push her sister away; but 
nothing short of overwhelming physical force would have kept 
Gabrielle’s arms from embracing her sister’s body then. 

“My poor Phil, my own darling Phil, let me hold you—lean on 
me! Oh, my own poor love, to be alone here like this! My poor 
darling, cry on my bosom if you must ery, my poor—poor Phil!” 

“Oh, I don’t want you!” sobbed Phil; “I don’t want you, or 
anybody, or anything except Wilfrid! Oh, Gabrielle, go away 
and leave me alone, please! I don’t want you or anybody !” 

“My darling, I cannot leave you like this, my poor broken- 
hearted Phil; do not sob so, dearest: you will meet him again, 
darling ; he is not lost to you for ever!” 

“Yes; but God will be there,” sobbed Phil, letting her weary 
head rest on her sister’s breast, with a sort of desperate relief; 
she was so lonely, poor Phil! that even Gabrielle seemed a 
consolation to her when she found that her sister would not be 
repulsed. And to-night her misery had reached a point of 
desperation that made almost any change a relief. “God will be 
there, and I am frightened—oh, so frightened of Him!” 

And for the first time in her life Phil put her arms about her 
sister’s neck and clung to her. In her intense sorrowing 
sympathy Gabrielle could not even feel shocked at her sister’s 
words. 

“Yes, dearest, but He is here now; He has always been with 
you two from the beginning.” 

“ Yes—yes; but I can’t see Him—I shall then; that makes it 
so awful. My body hides me now; I shall have nothing— 
nothing, then, between me and Him, and He will late me so for 
being so wicked! Oh, do you think—do you think, Gabrielle, 
that He will punish me by not letting me be near Wilfrid! I 
could not—could not bear that; my only comfort is that that 
would punish Wilfrid too; and God can’t want to do that, as he 
was so good. Oh, what shall I do—what shall I do!” 

“You are sure Wilfrid loves you enough to want to see you 
again, darling ? ” 

“Yes, of course I am—don’t be horrid, Gabrielle, and say he 
doesn’t! I know he does!” 

“Yes, darling; but God will have even greater pleasure in 
welcoming you than your husband will, for He has loved you even 
better than he did.” 

“T don’t know,” sobbed Phil; “ Wilfrid died for me.” 

“ And Christ died for you.” 
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“ But for lots of other people, too; Wilfrid only died for me.” 

“Perhaps, dear Phil, he ought not to have done that. God 
does not give life and death into our hands. Perhaps he ought 
to have waited.” 

“Tt was I made him doit. Oh, Gabrielle, do you think he will 
be punished for what I made him do? Oh, that would be too 
eruel even for God to do!” 

“Dear—dear Phil, don’t speak of God as cruel! See here, 
Phil, at this moment I would gladly go through any torture that 
might win comfort for you; yet God, who is close beside us both, 
is hungering after you ten thousand times as much as I am 
suffermg for you. Dearest, our life is only eternal because of 
God’s love.” 

“Really, Gabrielle—really, do you mean that, if He did not 
love us, we should not go on for ever?” 

“Yes, darling; only because He loves us are our souls eternal ; 
can you think that He wishes you to be unhappy after that?” 

**T don’t know,” sobbed Phil; “ He doesn’t seem to mind hell.” 

“ He loved you enough to give Himself to save you from it.” 

“Yes? Oh, Gabrielle, I wish I could feel quite sure that He 
loved me, then I should not be quite so frightened! If He would 
leave me alone with Wilfrid for just a little while, to get used to 
things, I would not mind!” 

“Darling, will you not come home with me now? You are 
shivering with the cold.” 

“T don’t want to go home! I can’t bear it any more! I 
only came here to say good-bye before I went down on the beach 
and drowned myself.” 

“Phil, Phil—my darling! Oh, thank God I missed you. 
Come home with me, my poor miserable darling!” 

“TI don’t see why I shouldn’t kill myself!” protested Phil 
tearfully, as her sister passed her arm about her waist and 
supported her tottering steps; ‘‘ Wilfrid did for me, and I don’t 
see why I shouldn’t for him!” 

“Dearest, as you love your husband, do not let his one great 
error lead you into sin. Fancy what he would feel if, by his 
example, you incurred the wrath of God! We all hope for God’s 
forgiveness for him, because he erred through love of you, and a 
mistaken idea of how he could best serve you. It is quite— 
quite different with you, Phil.” 

Phil burst into fresh tears. 

“Qh, would God have been angry with him for that?” she 
cried. “Oh, Gaby, then I am glad you found me! I am so 
bewildered I don’t know what to do!” 
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“Darling Phil, if you will only believe me, my life is at your 
service. Lean on me more; you are half fainting; let me carry 
you, dearest.” 

And before Phil could offer any remonstrance she was in her 
tall sister’s arms, held like a baby against her loving breast. 

How Gabrielle found strength to bear her home, light and tiny 
as she was, she never knew; she only knew that the whole way 
Phil clung to her and wept, but with a softer and better weeping 
than her wild night wailings. She was so utterly worn and spent 
when they got in, that Gabrielle, laying her on her bed, was 
alarmed at the deadly faint which had come over Phil as she laid 
her down. She did her best to revive her, and soon succeeded in 
doing so. 

The dawn was just breaking as she stood by Phil’s bedside. 
Scarcely a trace of the infantine beauty that had gladdened her 
mother’s heart was left upon the small, pinched visage; but to 
Gabrielle, as the blue eyes opened, Phil had never looked so 
lovely in her life as then, with the first rays of pale morning light 
upon her face, and a tender solicitude in the unnaturally large 
eyes, she looked at her and said: 

“Ts it daylight? I thought it was night.” 

“The day has broken, darling,” said Gabrielle, kneeling beside 
her and kissing her little hand; “ dear Phil, a new and better day 
has begun for you.” 

Phil turned her face to the wall. 

“Do you think papa would come and say something for me?” 
she asked, in a low voice; “ not talk to me, you know—I can’t 
bear that—but just say something: he is good, and will be 
listened to better than me.” 

With her heart almost bursting with thankfulness Gabrielle 
went to rouse her father; the tears fell down her face as, with 
broken voice, she told her of her night’s adventure. 

Mr. Ferrars was as deeply affected as herself—more so in one 
way, for he was keenly conscious of how, humanly speaking, Phil’s 
life, physical and moral, was preserved by her sister. 

“But for your tenderness, my love,” he said, embracing her, 
“your poor sister would have been a castaway of God and man. 
You have done for her what no one else could do—pierced 
through her wretched false shame and reserve. God give me 
grace to deal with her as effectually as you have!” and calling 
a blessing on her bowed head, he left her and entered Phil’s 
room. 

He kissed her tenderly, but refrained from making any remark 
whatever to her, only holding one of her wasted hands in his, 
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knelt by her bedside and prayed as such a man beside such a 
child’s bed would pray. 

Phil gave him no thanks-—spoke not a word during the inter- 
view—but when he rose from his knees and kissed her forehead, 
she took his hand in hers and carried it to her lips. He broke 
into a sob as she did so; he knew his child well enough to 
understand how complete had been the breakdown of Phil’s spirit 
for her to kiss her father’s hand in gratitude for his prayers. 

“God bless and keep you, my darling!” he said brokenly. 
“God have you in His infinite love!” and he went down into his 
study and poured out his heart in gratitude for the blessed change 
that had come upon his child’s spirit. 

The change in Phil was not mental only. She was not able to 
rise from her bed that day, but lay there white, still and silent, 
with Gabrielle by her side for the most part. She seemed to have 
developed as strong a reliance on her sister as she had formerly 
resented her. Perpetua and Mrs. Ferrars, who had not been told 
of Phil’s escapade of the night, were astonished at the change, 
and would have been hurt but that Phil was unwontedly 
affectionate with them also. 

“She is going to die,” said Mrs. Ferrars to her husband that 
night; “I am sure she is; she is fading away before my eyes. 
And do you hear how she coughs? She isin a consumption. I 
am sure she is.” 

“Let us send for the doctor,” said her husband anxiously; and 
the doctor was sent for and came. 

He pronounced Phil to be suffering from a slight attack of 
pleurisy, accompanied by a great lowering of the vital energy, 
consequent on having received a severe shock; but he had little 
doubt that care, rest, and time would restore her to her usual 
health. 

“T don’t think I want to die just yet,” Phil said to her sister, 
as they were alone after the doctor’s visit; “I am afraid, so 
awfully afraid, that Iam not good enough to die. I didn’t think 
of that before—I only wanted to get it over; but 1 am not good 
like you and papa. I should never have gone out in the dark 
after you if you had behaved to me as I did to you once.” 

This was the first time Phil had ever made any allusion as to 
her sister’s knowledge of her former behaviour with regard to 
Cecil Vaughan. 

“Yes, you would, dear,” Gabrielle said, “if you had felt for as 
many years as I have how unimportant our little offences against 
each other are here compared with our life in heaven. Once get 
that relative proportion in your mind, dear, and you will be 
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surprised to find how easy it is to forgive any injuries we do 
each other on earth.” 

“Yes,” said Phil wearily; “things don’t matter much, do 
they? I shall be very glad to die when I am good enough. I 
wish now that I had always been good.” 


CuapTer XLII. 


Wuen the news of Phil’s condemnation to death reached Lans- 
ladron, Cecil Vaughan’s wavering resolution was brought to a 
head. He had for some months been debating in his mind the 
advisability of giving up his living—in fact, ever since Gabrielle’s 
refusal of him he had felt it impossible to settle down in a place 
that contained for him so many bitter memories; but his present 
life was easy, if dull: he had gradually sunk into a state of 
listless apathy that, though not exactly agreeable, was less 
unpleasant than action. But when he heard that Phil was to be 
hung, to suffer a disgraceful death, all his lazy indifference fled. 
He had loved her in a fierce, sensual way; had caressed her, 
sinned for her, dwelt on her lovely face with rapture, had 
contemplated her as his wife: to fancy her in the hangman’s 
hands was something monstrously hideous. 

He had long ago ceased to believe in Phil’s goodness, but a 
haunting sense of his own criminality abode ceaselessly with 
him ; she had been so young—so very young—and he was old and 
experienced ; even what seemed now her wickedness might have 
arisen out of absolute innocence and ignorance. He had not 
helped her to resist temptation, but rather urged her on. Phil’s 
blood might not be on his soul, but some of her many sins had 
been of his causing. Remorse seized and held him, as when it 
once grips such vacillating natures it does hold and exercise an 
unreasonable sway. Cecil loathed himself, and would have been 
only too glad to escape from the thraldom of his passions, while 
the consequences they brought were so unpleasant. At least, he 
could escape from the scene of those delinquencies, which his 
conscience was too tender to condone, yet not robust enough to 
rise superior to. He would leave Lansladron—he was resolved on 
that; then he would be able to take his walks abroad without 
accusing rocks and trees and fields crying out to him: “ Here you 
met her ;” “By this rock you first kissed ;” “In this field you 
swore you loved her.” 

Such reminiscences were eminently unpleasant and disquieting ; 
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they would be more so when this little girl he had loved had been 
hung by the common hangman, and her dainty body covered with 
quicklime in a felons’ graveyard. Remorse and wounded vanity 
were the main ingredients of Cecil’s penitence. He wrote to his 
friend, and without going into details which were not advisable, 
told him that he had, after much thought, definitely made up his 
mind to resign the living he had given him. He found, he said, 
that the quiet country life was not suited to him; he had done 
his best, and failed—he trusted his friend would not be hurt at his 
resignation. He also hinted at another reason, which, Lord 
Roscarrock was quick to perceive, referred to his disappointment 
with regard to Gabrielle. Under these circumstances he could not 
unduly press his friend to remain at Lansladron. He wrote 
begging him not to be in a hurry, but to take longer time for con- 
sideration ; should he still determine to go, he (Roscarrock) begged 
that Cecil would let him know in what way he could serve him. 

Cecil in reply thanked his patron, and announced his intention 
of going back for a time to the college in which he held his 
Fellowship, and eventually getting a curacy in a London church 
or a foreign chaplaincy—the latter for preference. He would 
like to go abroad, and live amid new scenes for awhile. 

“Poor fellow!” thought Lord Roscarrock, as he read the letter ; 
“he has been hard hit indeed. Well, no wonder, for there is no 
woman on earth like her. I must do all I can for him, poor 
fellow! It is quite clear why he will not stay at Lansladron !” «; 

The question of who to offer Lansladron living to was much 
more easily settled now than it was three years ago. Mr. Ferrars 
had grown in Roscarrock’s esteem as Cecil had gone down in it. 
He was more capable now of perceiving the difference between 
the man who lived a spiritual life, and the man who talked 
theology and parish government. He was as keen as ever about 
his own system of drainage, in spite of its occasional failures, but 
he no longer thought a low death rate the sole test of a satis- 
factory parish. Something of a nature hitherto unknown to him 
had been born in him as in Phil, or perhaps, more correctly 
speaking, had asserted a life of its own instead of lying quiescent 
under its load of flesh. He had come to Lansladron when the 
Ferrars family returned with Phil to St. Mervain; but for the 
first fortnight he had not liked to obtrude his presence upon 
them. He rightly judged that the settling down process would 
be a slow and painful one for all after their late trouble. But it 
happened that the day after the doctor had been called in to see 
Phil, that he walked over to the Vicarage. 

His offer of Lansladron living was made to Mr. Ferrars when 
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alone in the study, and it was couched in the form of a 
request. 

“JT shall be sincerely obliged to you if you will take the living,” 
Roscarrock said to the surprised old man before him; “ Mr. 
Vaughan is leaving for private reasons of his own, which I need 
not give. You would confer a great obligation upon me if you 
would consent to go to Lansladron, and I hope you will believe 
me when I say that, had I known your character three years ago 
as I know it now, I should have earnestly desired your acceptance 
of it then. I blame myself for my blindness then, and beg you 
to overlook that and gratify me by accepting it now.” 

“You are very kind,” said Mr. Ferrars humbly; “but you 
should remember that there are many men in the diocese with far 
greater abilities and higher claims than mine. A younger man 
of greater energy and activ''y than myself could carry out your 
many kind ideas for the people there far more ably than I 
could.” 

“Don’t reproach me, Mr. Ferrars, for having looked at my 
position as patron solely from the physical and utilitarian point of 
view. I did do so, and, without having a word of blame for Mr. 
Vaughan, who is a far better man, of far nobler ideas than I am, 
I regret it. Sincerely I ask you to take this living; not because 
I have the honour to be a friend of yours, but because I really 
believe that I am doing the best possible thing for the people of 
Lansladron in asking you to be their pastor. I know of no other 
man whom I could place in any way before you.” 

“You think far too well of me,” said Mr. Ferrars—“ far too 
well. I own at one time, as you know, that I longed for 
Lansladron for my wife’s and children’s sake. I have long ago 
learnt my sin, and, I trust, repented of it. The struggle for 
worldly wealth has had such awful consequences in our family, I 
may well shrink from encountering its perils for my other 
children and for myself. I cannot feel too grateful for your 
withholding the object of my sinful desires from me. I hesitate 
now to accept your bounty. God, knowing my weak nature, has 
thought fit to shield me from the temptation of wealth heretofore ; 
I know not if I ought to accept it now.” 

“ Ask your wife, your eldest daughter, and abide by what they 
say. Think of Mrs. Ferrars; she no longer has the strength she 
formerly had; surely a little rest and greater freedom from 
anxiety could not be harmful to her after all she has gone 
through; and, Mr. Ferrars, with a large family such as yours, 
you will not find six hundred a year go very far towards luxury.” 
“My poor wife!” said Mr. Ferrars; “you are right: she has 
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suffered much, and I fear another trial is in store for her. If you 
will allow me to consult her and Gabrielle, I will do so.” 

Mr. Ferrars found his wife in the kitchen alone; she was 
preparing some arrowroot for Phil. He shut the door, and came 
up to her, and put his arm about her waist. He thought of the 
last time when he had brought news to her in that kitchen—the 
news of her son-in-law’s death. 

“ Mabel,” he said, “ Lord Roscarrock is here.” 

“T wondered he had not been to ask after Phil before. Well, 


Willy, what is it? Don’t keep me long, for Phil must have this 
hot.” 


“ He has offered me Lansladron, my dear.” 


“Willy!” 
“Yes, my love; and we have left it to you and Gabrielle to 
decide if I am to accept it or not. “ou see——” 


“Good gracious!” excle-ned Mrs. Ferrars, dropping into a 
vacant chair, and staring at her husband. “ You actually mean 
to say you are doubtful as to whether you will accept it or not! 
Why, we nearly broke our hearts over not having it before.” 

“Yes, my dear; but——” 

“Oh, don’t talk nonsense, Willy! As if there could be any 
‘but’ in the matter! Isn’t one martyr enough in your family? 
My poor, dear Phil! And the boys will be able to go to school! 
Oh, I have no patience with such nonsense! I'll go and speak to 
Lord Roscarrock myself.” 

And before her husband could stop her she was in the study. 

“Dear Lord Roscarrock!” she said. 

As he came forward, and she took his hand in both hers, there 
was the same little thrill in her voice that made Phil’s so 
irresistible ; her blue eyes, careworn and sunk by her many cares 
and troubles, now shone with a glow of excitement that made her 
resemblance to her second daughter quite startling for the 
moment; a flush had even risen over her thin cheek. She was 
Phil humanised, sanctified by maternity and suffering. 

“T see you will agree to what I wish,” he said, smiling. 
“Dear Mrs. Ferrars, his scruples only show the beauty of his 
character; but they must be overcome. ’ 

Her eyes filled with tears. From the bottom of her soul she 
loved her husband; cares and over-wrought nerves, starvation 
and suffering, had overlaid that love with fretfulness and 
complaints. Indeed, had she loved him less, she could have been 
a more pleasant wife to him, for his privations would have moved 


her less, her pride in him been less humbled and hard to 
bear. 
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She wept now at hearing him praised—her idol still, though 
hers was the hand that cast mud upon it oftenest. 

“Oh, if you only knew,” she sobbed, “what it has been for 
twenty years to see him cast aside, unappreciated, despised even ! 
To no one has it been so dreadful as to me; for no one else has 
known what he was. I alone knew him before his spirit broke 
and sank bere in this awful poverty and loneliness.” 

“Dear Mrs. Ferrars, you make me see what a miserable conceited 
ass I was three years ago. Let us trust that you will all be 
happier now.” 

“Happier! Ah, well, I think my time for happiness is past ; 
but it will be much to see him in a worthier position, to be able to 
do better for the children, But, oh, Lord Rogcarrock, how can I 
be happy when my Phil is dying!” 

He was startled by her words. 

“ Dying!” he repeated. 

“The doctor does not say so,” pursued Mrs. Ferrars, with a 
desperate calmness ; “but I know she is. A mother’s eyes are not 
deceived as men’sare. My child’s heart is broken and she is dying.” 

Mrs. Ferrars’ prophecy was not immediately fulfilled. Phil 
lingered on week after week, apparently getting no worse and no 
better. She roused herself at times to take a keen interest in the 
family’s altered fortunes, and insisted on having her furniture 
sent from London to furnish Lansladron Vicarage. Its magni- 
ficence awed Perpetua and frightened her father ; such gorgeous 
chairs and tables and curtains were assuredly out of place in a 
modest country vicarage; but it would be cruel to balk her of 
what seemed a real pleasure to her. She even caused herself to 
be driven to Lansladron to inspect the new arrangements ; and 
the rooms were fitted up according to her desires. 

“The boys must go to school,” she said to her mother. ‘I will 
pay for their first year, at all events. And the girls must have a 
governess. Gabrielle will object, of course; but you must not 
mind her, mamma; it is for her good, for unless she is forced to 
be quite useless at home, she will think it is her duty not to 
marry—and she ought to marry Lord Rescarrock ; I am sure they 
are fond of each other.” 

“Do you think so, Phil? he always seems so quiet.” 

“T am sure of it, mamma. Oh, I do wish they would get 
engaged and settle it before I die! I should like to tell Wilfrid 
that. Mamma, do you think I am going to die very, very 
soon ?” 


“My darling! Oh, Phil, you break my heart to hear you talk 
like that!” 
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“Poor mamma! But don’t you think it is best so? I could 
never be very happy, you know, again. Indeed, if I got quite 
well and strong, I am not sure I should not be wicked again; and 
I do try very hard now to be good; but I am not like Gabrielle, 
naturally good, you know. I am not so frightened to die now 
I feel so weak, and perhaps if I got strong again I should be.” 

How much Phil’s physical weakness had to do with her 
compliance to what seemed an order of death no one could tell. 
She was certainly unlike her former self in her submissiveness. 
To Gabrielle and her father, the sight was woefully pathetic of 
the once, imperious, callous Phil so prostrated, so humble, so 
painfully striving after the baby virtues of bearing discomfort 
without crying, or taking disagreeable medicine without making 
a fuss. But Phil was the old Phil still in many ways. Her 
weakness was almost as effective as an agent for getting her own 
way as her astuteness had been. No one could bear to deny her 
anything when she was so surely fading out of the world. She 
sent for Lord Roscarrock to come and see her; and he came. 

“You are to leave me alone with Lord Roscarrock,” Phil 
said to her mother; “I have something I want to talk to him 
about.” 

And see him alone she did. 

He was touched at the sight of the small wan face, so pinched 
and white. She was not a bit like the Phil of old now her colour 
had flown and her cheeks fallen in; for the eyes, which usually 
retain a likeness long after every other feature has altered, were 
in Phil’s case the most altered of all. Their former blank 
innocence, the absence of expression that characterises a baby’s 
eyes, had been part of their charm; the wondering vacuity had 
been replaced by a keen and anxious expression of pain and 
apprehension. Phil’s fears still tormented her sorely ; the putting 
off of the earthly tabernacle was not by any means as light a 
matter to her as she strove to represent it to be. 

“Sit down,” said Phil, as her visitor stood beside her; “I have 
something I want tosay to you. But first tell me, did you admire 
Gabrielle years ago, when you knew her first ?” 

“T have always admired her very much,” he said, a little 
resenting this cool questioning. 

“Yes, and you don’t see what right I have to cross-question 
your royal highness!” Phil flashed out, with one of her old sharp 
insights—“ quite so. Well, if it had not been for me, you might 
have married her, if you had wanted to, years ago. It was I who 
incited that conceited Cecil Vaughan to propose to her because he 
could not bear for you to cut him out. I thought it was a good 
2Q2 
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joke at the time, for I did not like you, and I did not believe in 
anybody’s being really in love. I thought it was all foolishness 
together ; I don’t now.” 

He looked very much annoyed. 

“T don’t think I quite understand you,” he said. 

“Don’t you?” said Phil fretfully ; “ and I thought you would 
like to know. You have been in love with Gabrielle for a long 
time, haven’t you? You needn’t say if you don’t want, of course. 
I am trying to make up for what I did; but of course if you won’t 
have it, I can’t help it;” and Phil moved her head fretfully on 
her pillow. 

Her weakness and helplessness smote him. What a frail and 
pitiable little creature she was! how hardly life had dealt with 
her for her to be dying, broken and crushed in what should have 
been the heyday of her youth and beauty! He put out his hand 
and took one of her wasted hands in his. 

“Forgive me for my rudeness,” he said, “ it comes hard to a 
man to speak of the feelings he holds dearest; and I am always, 
at best, an uncouth sort of fellow. You are very kind to be 
interested in me, and I believe you wish to help me; but, Lady 
Carminow, I think my suit is hopeless. Your sister does not care 
for me, nor do I believe she ever will.” 

“ Does she know that you care about her ?” 

“Yes. She has avoided me ever since she knew it.” 

Phil gave a little impatient movement of her head. 

“ How stupid men are!” she said quietly ; “ you do let yourselves 
be made such fools of. You lost Gabrielle once because a silly 
girl tells you you have a rival ; and now you will lose her again 
because she is shy and doesn’t throw herself into your arms. If I 
did not really feel that I ought to make amends to you, or rather 
to her, I would not bother about you. Gabrielle does care about 
you. I could have told you that ever so long ago.” 

He made no reply, but sat looking at her, pulling his 
moustache, and keeping his brown eyes keenly on her. He 
could scarcely bring himself to believe in any word that fell from 
those lips of hers. His cousin’s death lay at her door; his 
broken heart was caused by her. Pity he might feel for her 
weakness, pity for her misguided life and early death, but trust 
in her he could not call up. 

Phil, with her usual sharpness in divining others’ sentiments, 
understood the state of his mind. 

She raised herself up on her hands, and, looking him full in the 
face, said, very slowly, 

“You don’t believe me. You think I am up to some tricks. 
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You don’t understand why I should speak the truth to you, or 
want to help you.” 

“T confess you puzzle me,” he said. 

Phil burst into passionate, petulant tears. 

“Oh, how hard it is to try and do right!” she sobbed; “it is 
cruel of you not to believe me! Iam glad I am going to die, and 
not have to do horrid things any more ; you ought to help me to 
try and be good when I have so little time to live, and not make it 
harder for me.” 

“Forgive me,” he said, “I don’t really understand what you 
want of me. If you will tell me, I will try and help you in any 
way I can.” 

“T don’t want your help!” sobbed Phil; “ but I do hate to feel 
that I have made Gabrielle miserable. I used to dislike her for 
being so good, but I am awfully glad she is good now, for I don’t 
know how I could manage to die without her. I was horrid to 
her, for I knew she cared about you long ago, and I made Mr. 
Vaughan propose to her; and she thought it was him she liked, 
and then it was through me it was broken off. I am glad of that 
though, for they never could have been happy together. It is 
only now, when I am lying here dying, and know what it is to 
have Wilfrid loving me, that I have been frightened to think how 
much harm I have done by separating you two. You will propose 
to her again, won’t you? I am sure she likes you.” 

“Do you think you are justified in saying all this tome? I 
thank you sincerely for your kind intention, but I do not think 
your sister would like you to speak to me about her in this 
way.” 

“ Wouldn’t she?” said Phil; “well, perhaps not. It is awfully 
hard to do right. I thought I ought to try and make up for 
what I had done.” 

“Thank you, sincerely. I only hope that what you say is true. 
Are you absolutely convinced yourself?” 

“Yes, Lam; but you had better find out for yourself, of course. 
I shall not say anything to her; I don’t mind how wicked you 
think me—you never did like me—but I don’t want Gabrielle to 
hate me. I used to love spiting her, but I don’t now; and I want 
to make up for what I did.” 

“T only hope you are not mistaken in your impression about 
her. I may tell you, what I never expected to tell you or any one, 
that she is dearer to me than life itself.” 

Phil gave a sort of ghost of one of her old laughs. 

“Yes, it does seem funny for you and me to have a confidential 
conversation, doesn’t it, when we always hated each other so? 
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I didn’t like good people, yet you ought to have liked me, for you 
are an atheist, are you not?” 

He was silent for a few moments while he looked at her 
intently ; he was not quite sure yet how far the change in her 
was real, even though the changed and eager expression in her 
eyes was so marked. 

“Not precisely so,” he said at last; “I may be but a very 
imperfect sort of Christian, but I am certainly not an atheist.” 

“T'll tell Gaby that, for I believe she thinks you are; and that 
is why she avoids you.” 

“ Do you think so, really ?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

He rose and walked to the window, and stood there looking out 
at the distant hills; he was very much agitated, and strove hard 
not to show his emotion; but Phil found him out. 

“You had better go now,” she remarked, “and think over 
what I have said; for it’s true, although I have said it. You 
have been very good to me, and Gaby too; and I want you to be 
happy, and I have so little time to do anything in now.” 

He came back, and took her hand. 

“Thank you very much,” he said; “I am sure you mean well 
by me. I only hope you are not mistaken.” 

“ About Gaby? Iam not, then. Good-bye; come and see me 
once more before I die.” 


Cuapter XLIII. 


“Gay,” Phil said to her sister that night, “do you know that 
you have converted Lord Roscarrock to Christianity { ." 

“How can you say so, Phil! I never even talked to him on 
the subject; nor I believe has papa.” 

“You dear innocent, do you suppose that men are converted 
by arguments? Arguments belong to one’s intellect, not to one’s 
feelings; and religion is feelings. Never mind how he got 
converted—he is ; and I don’t see why you snub him so.” 

“T have never done anything of the kind.” 

“T should like to tell you,’ Phil went on, not heeding her 
sister’s remark, “‘the very worst thing I ever did. You see, you 
don’t know all about me yet, and I would like to feel that there is 
nothing to hide from you; because if, when you know the very 
worst about me, you can love me still, I shall really believe that 
God loves me. I can’t feel swe of that now, because He knows 
what I have done, and you don’t, and you may not care for me 
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when you do know; but I wanted to tell you about Lord 
Roscarrock first. He does love you, Gabrielle; and he is not an 
atheist, so you need not be afraid of caring too much about him. 
Kiss me before I begin, for I am awfully afraid you will hate me, 
Gaby ; you don’t know how bad I have been!” 

And Phil, lying back on her pillow with her eyes fixed on the 
distant hills, seen gray in the moonlight through her little 
window, recounted certain events of her past life to her horrified 
sister. 

“T am sorry to have to tell you, Gaby,” she said, when she 
came to an end, and her sister’s face was buried in her pillow; 
“but it didn’t seem quite fair that you should love me so much, 
and not know what I was really like. You can understand now 
how I have not dared to believe in God’s loving me as you do.” 

“Oh, Phil! dear Phil! it seems too dreadful ‘even to think of. 
You are sorry, are you not? Oh, darling Phil, you do repent ?” 

And Gabrielle, with sobs and tears, stretched her hands out 
over her sister’s body, as if to hold her fast, while she still kept 
her face buried in the clothes. 

Phil was silent for a few moments. 

“JT am sorry I hurt you, Gaby; and, yes, I am sorry to make 
you so unhappy. Do you quite hate me?” 

“ Darling, don’t think of my love or hate; I love you so, my 
poor little Phil! that my heart almost breaks for you. . It is not 
I, dearest, it is God you have offended, hurt, displeased. Oh, dear 
Phil, what I feel for you is nothing to what He is suffering over 
your sins! You are sorry—oh, Phil, say you are sorry for having 
hurt Him so!” 

“Gaby, do you really care so much—are you crying so for me ? 
Your eyes are quite wild and strange: I am sorry—yes, I am 
sorry. And you can’t think how foolish it all looks now. I 
thought I was so wise to get all the pleasure out of life that I 
could, and that you were a fool to be so good. Now it seems just 
reversed, and all the things I cared for are just mists and shadows, 
and things to be sorry for. Things do change when one is dying. 
I wish—yes, I do wish now that I had been good; but it is too 
late now.” 

“ Not too late—oh no, darling ; it is never too late to turn to 
God! He is longing for you, dearest, even more than you are 
longing for your husband!” 

“Really, Gabrielle, does He want me as dreadfully as I want 
Wilfrid’s arms about me, and to hear his dear, kind voice saying 


a he forgives me? I know Wilfrid will; I am quite sure of 
that!” 
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“You may be surer of God, darling.” 

“Really ? oh, Gabrielle,I am glad! Yes; I can cry now; and I 
really—really am sorry if He cares like that—that I have been so 
wicked! It hurts me round my heart to think that—oh, Gaby, I 
could almost die of being so sorry, and so dreadfully ashamed!” 

And Phil wept herself to sleep in her sister’s arms. 

She never told her father of her confession to her sister ; neither 
did Gabrielle ever allude to it to any living soul. The knowledge 
of Phil’s sins was held by her alone, and she regarded it as a 
secret made sacred by her sister's repentance. Once she began to 
urge Phil to seek counsel of her father, or of some other priest; 
but Phil shrank in such trembling alarm from the idea that 
Gabrielle was wise enough not to scare the frightened, feeble soul 
back into its hard reserve. It was not necessary for her father to 
know the details of Phil’s life, for him to be perfectly aware that 
that life had not been a good one. He was perfectly aware of the 
great change that had come over her through her sister's 


influence ; and there was nothing left undone that he could do to 
perfect Phil’s repgntance. 


He spent a great part of every day beside her bed now, reading , 


to her or talking to her almost as he would have done to little 
Thecla. Phil’s familiarity with the outside husk of spiritual 
things, and her utter ignorance of the true meaning of them, 
made the guidance of her soul no easy task at this stage of her 
life. She was as a little,child in the ignorance of her newly- 
awakened soul—mercifully like a little child, too, in her un- 
questioning belief in what her father told her. 

She was still a little afraid of him—that old habit clung to her 
still—and, probably, she often tolerated his presence rather from 
a sense of duty than one of pleasure. She never could bring 
herself to converse unreservedly with him as she could with 
Gabrielle. Indeed, it was to her sister all through that she 
really clung, and to whose counsels she paid the most attention. 

Phil was not very long for this world after her confession to 
her sister. She sank somewhat rapidly after this last surrender 
of her proud reserve. She had nothing to live for, and she was 
glad to die. The shock of the forcible awakening of her long- 
dormant soul had shattered her body. ‘That it was her body only 
which had been wrecked and cast away, was the cause of intensest 
gratitude to her father and sister. 

Phil’s penitence was as a thing of naught to Mrs. Ferrars’ 
mind, and was all unheeded by her. In her partial eyes Phil had 
ever been sweet and good—a child that gladdened her heart, 
though by her undeserved imprisonment and suffering she nearly 
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broke it. Mrs. Ferrars never could be brought to see that Phil 
had been to blame in any way, and no one now sought to enlighten 
her as to Phil’s real character; it would have been too cruel to 
the poor mother to undeceive her. Phil’s bodily weakness, and 
her sure sinking into an untimely grave, nearly killed her mother 
with grief. Her other children were for the time as naught to 
her; her very life seemed bound up in Phil. 

“Tt is Gabrielle who has been so good to you, not I, mamma!” 
Phil said to her one night, when they were alone together. 
“You will care for her more when I am gone, if only because she 
has been so good to me. You will like her to marry Lord 
Roscarrock ; and Perpetua will be growing up and stay with you 
at home. I should like to have seen you all in Lansladron 
Vicarage ; but I would sooner die here in the little room that I 
went from to be married. I only want to know that Gaby is 
engaged, so that I may tell Wilfrid that I have not parted them ; 
and then there is nothing more to wait for!” 

Phil had her wish in this respect. Lord Roscarrock came 
nearly every day to St. Mervain to inquire for her; but he was 
not often fortunate enough to see Gabrielle. He was not sure if 
she purposelessly avoided him or not, and, unable to bear the 
suspense any longer, one day, when Perpetua opened the door to 
him, he asked for her. 

“She is up with Phil,” replied Perpetua; “but I have just 
come down from there, and can tell you all about her. She is not 
a bit better—I think she is weaker than ever. Really what a 
house for trouble this is!” 

And Perpetua lifted her hands and eyes as she had seen some 
of the old gossips do in the village. 

“Excuse my keeping you standing,” she went on, as she 
briskly closed the door ; ‘ you'll excuse the absence of a door-mat 
—all our best things are at Lansladron Vicarage, you know; and 
really it did not seem worth while buying anything for here, you 
know. The children have upset their bread and milk, as usual, 
so the table is rather sloppy; but what with sickness in the 
house, and one thing and the other, and Gabrielle always upstairs, 
things do get in a mess!” 

“T wonder if your sister would come down and see me for a few 
moments,” Lord Roscarrock said, as he seated himself rather 
gingerly on the only unoccupied chair he could see in the room. 

“Excuse me,” said Perpetua hastily; “the leg of that is 
broken—Polly did it yesterday; but bread and butter seems 


everywhere, and the study is being cleaned out. I am so 
sorry !” 
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“Tt does not matter in the least; will you be so kind as to tell 
your sister I wish to see her?” 

Perpetua looked shrewdly at him; his manner was more 
nervous and embarrassed than usual, and the sharp child had very 
little difficulty in divining his errand. 

“You have not brought any flowers, have you?” was her very 
unexpected remark. 

“No,” he said, wondering what she meant. 

Perpetua explained. 

“JT was not thinking of Phil,” she said—‘ those you brought 
yesterday are quite fresh stili—but of Gabrielle. I recollect on a 
similar occasion there was a lovely basket of yellow roses, with 
the most swberbly exquisite yellow ribbon you ever saw, as stiff as 
a board. I wore it until we went into mourning for our brother- 
in-law, Sir Wilfrid Carminow; and it did not produce the 
slightest effect—on Gabrielle, I mean. Oh dear me, perhaps I 
ought not to have mentioned it! It was to be kept as an 
important secret between Gabrielle and me. Pray excuse me, I 
ought not to have violated the confidence ; but I am sure you will 
not abuse my momentary forgetfulness. I will go and call 
Gabrielle ;” and Perpetua whisked herself out of the room, and, with 
all the importance of an ambassador, presented herself upstairs. 

“Lord Roscarrock is come,” she announced, standing in the 
doorway of Phil’s room, “and he wants you. Gaby, if you desire 
support, I shall be happy to afford it. He looks dreadfully 
embarrassed ; perhaps you would be less nervous if I were with 

ou.” 
' “ Perpetua, what are you talking about ? ” 

“He hasn’t even his best suit on,” Perpetua remarked, as she 
seated herself by Phil’s bed; “ but, of course, any one with half 
an eye could see what he wants you for. For my part, I don’t 
see why he has not spoken out long ago ; his admiration has been 
obvious enough. Now, for goodness’ sake, Gabrielle, think of the 
family! Oh, you needn’t be so huffy and flash your eyes; I'll 
lend you my new ribbon to put round your neck, if you like. 
Well, if ‘you won’t, you won't,” as Gabrielle, with flushing cheeks 
and indignant eyes, went out, and closed the door after her on 
Perpetua’s remarks. 

“Oh, Perpetua, do you really think he has come for that?” 
Phil asked excitedly, half raising herself in bed; “oh, I do hope 
so indeed!” 

“T saw it in his eye,” said Perpetua, hustling the clothes about 
her sister’s shoulders ; “do lie down, Phil, you will catch cold. 
He was all in a flutter, too—that’s a symptom, isn’t it? Thank 
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goodness, there is no baby in the way this time! I only hope he 
won’t get crumbs on his trousers when he kneels down—those 
children have made the place in such a mess! Phil, don’t trouble 
so; you need not get so excited!” 

“Oh, but I am, Perpetua! Hark, is that the door? Oh, she 
can’t have really refused him! Oh, what shall I do if she has? 
Perpetua, do go out on the landing, and when he comes out call 
out to him to come up and see me. Oh, she must not—must not 
refuse him ! ” 

Perpetua, nothing loath to be near the scene of action, stole 
out upon the landing and listened intently. There was absolute 
silence in the house. The children were all in the garden; Mrs. 
Ferrars was lying down, and Mr. Ferrars was out. 

Not a sound reached Perpetua’s eager ears save the laboured 
breathing of Phil in her room behind her. Suddenly the child 
came back with her cheeks scarlet. 

“Phil,” she exclaimed indignantly, “they are laughing— 
actually laughing; I heard Gabrielle, and then him. I never 
knew anything so undignified in all my life. How can they!” 

“Hush, they are opening the door! 
petua ; Gaby will want to tell me alone!” 

But Perpetua did not run away, she was too astounded at the 
sight that met her eyes through the open door. Lord Roscarrock 
was coming up the stairs holding Thecla in his arms, while the 
twins clung on to Gabrielle’s waist. 

“ Those disgusting children have spoilt it all,” was Perpetua’s 
indignant thought ; but she was undeceived in the next moment 
by Lord Roscarrock saying—and surely something had happened 
to his voice, it was so bright and cheery, not hesitating any longer : 

“We wanted you to know first, Phil; but the babies would 
come in through the window, so we brought them too.” 

“Oh, I am so glad—so glad!” murmured Phil, lying back on 
her pillows with flushed face and strangely shining eyes—“ so 
glad; now I am quite happy. Oh, I am so glad—so glad! Put 
Thecla down, and take my hands in yours and tell me that you 
quite—quite forgive me now,” she whispered, as he bent over her. 

“So perfectly, Phil, that I almost feel as if I owe her to you.” 

“Do you really! Iam so glad it is really settled; stay here 
with me for a little while, both of you, and send the children 
away. I want you all to myself for just this once. It makes me 
cry, although I am so happy about it. It hurts me to have been 
so wicked to Wilfrid when you have nothing to be sorry for about 
each other ;” and Phil wept on her sister’s shoulder. 

She died a few days after Gabrielle’s engagement—according 
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to her own words, she had nothing more in- this world to hope 
for. 

She sank very rapidly at the end—so rapidly, that no one 
expected her end was so near. She fell into a state of uncon- 
sciousness one night, which lasted until the early dawn; then her 
mind recovered its accustomed sway, and she recognised those 
about her bed, and signed for Gabrielle to hold her head upon 
her bosom. She seemed conscious of her father’s prayers and her 
mother’s sobs as they knelt beside her bed, and tried in a feeble, 
wandering way to follow his words and soothe her mother’s 
anguish. She smiled upon them once after she had received the 
Sacrament from his hands, and turning her head a little, nestled 
it into Gabrielle’s bosom, as if finding a safe shelter there, and 
murmuring the words “Good-bye; I am sorry,” passed quietly 
into the land of shadows she had been so terrified of approaching. 

They laid her in the little wind-swept churchyard, up among 
the hills where she had been married. She had asked to be taken 
to St. Winnock. 

*‘T shall know where I am when I wake there,” she had said ; 
“T didn’t notice the churchyard when we were married, but I did 
the last time I was there. Put me quite at the west end, where 
one can see right up to the altar when the door is opened. I 
should like that, and no tombstone, please. I have not done 
anything nice to be remembered by, and I would sooner be 
forgotten; only plant some violets on my grave, because they 
were Wilfrid’s favourite flowers.” 

So Phil dwelt among the dead. She had been a sinner, but, in 
her own language, “ she was sorry.” 


THE END. 











ErratuM.—Jn TemMPLeE Bar for October last, by a clerical error in the article entitled 
“ The Cult of Cant,” “ Councils of Perfection” was printed instead of * Counsels of 
Perfection,” on page 197. 
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